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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lazor, 
Women’s BurEAv, 
Washington, June 7, 1946. 


Sir: I have the honor of transmitting the results of a survey among 
women employed in the war period in 10 war-congested manufacturing 
areas located throughout the country. This report presents the mani- 
fold war-wrought changes in the employment of women—the unpre- 
cedented increase in their numbers, their industrial and occupational 
distribution, earnings, and personal characteristics. By interviewing 
the. women workers in their homes, the Women’s Bureau obtained a 
panoramic picture of their dependence on their own earnings for a liveli- 
hood, for themselves and the families they help to support or support 
unaided. 

The need to work of an overwhelmingly large proportion of the 
women and their expressed intentions to remain in gainful employment 
after the war pose a variety of postwar readjustment problems. It is 
hoped that the evidence gathered in this survey will aid in the formula- 
tion of national and local programs to meet these problems. 

The report was written by Sylvia R. Weissbrodt, Economic Editor, 
based on an analysis prepared by Constance Williams, Chief of the 
Bureau’s Research, Division. The survey was planned by Bertha M. 
Nienburg, former Chief Economist of the Bureau, and Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, Chief of the Economic Studies Section. The field work was 
under the supervision of Eloise Ewing, Field Supervisor, and the statis- 
tical work was directed by Isadore Spring, Chief of the Statistical 
Section. 

Friepa 8. Mituer, Director. 


Hon. L. B. ScHWELLENBACH, 
Secretary of Labor. 
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WOMEN WORKERS IN TEN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 
AND THEIR POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT PLANS 


|. Major Findings 


Three conclusions of particular postwar significance stand out from 
the series of home interviews by representatives of the Women’s Bu- 
reau with women who were employed in 10 war production areas in 
1944 and 1945. 

First, the war brought about great increases in the number of women 
employed in each of the 10 areas and in the number of women who 
planned to remain in the labor force in the respective areas. 

Second, there were tremendous increases in the proportions of women 
employed in industries producing directly for war purposes, and the 
take-home earnings of these women considerably exceeded the take- 
home earnings of women employed in other industries. 

Third, a high proportion of the women employed during the war 
period reported that they carried heavy economic responsibilities at 
home, and a high proportion of those who planned to continue working 
after the war gave economic reasons for their decisions. 


Il. Plan of Report 


The findings on which these conclusions rest are presented in Parts I 
through V. Part VI is devoted to the postwar problems posed by this 
survey. 

Because the chief contribution to postwar planning lies in the em- 
phasis the findings place on the common problems and characteristics 
of women workers in the war production areas as a whole, rather than 
in the details for individual areas, the text deals with the 10 areas 
combined. Following the text is a series of tables showing in detail the 
results of the investigation. Each table is preceded by a statement 
pointing up its over-all significance. Readers interested in the relative 
standing of individual areas on particular questions can gain this infor- 
mation by reference to the tables themselves, which follow the same 
sequence as the text. 

Since the postwar problems of women workers in these war produc- 
tion areas are primarily the result of war changes in their number, per- 
sonal characteristics, industrial distribution, earnings, and economic 
responsibilities, it is hoped that this survey by the Women’s Bureau 
will help in developing postwar programs to meet these problems and to 
enable women workers to contribute most effectively to local and 
national prosperity. 


Ill. Areas and Workers Surveyed 


‘The 10 areas chosen for survey represented wide geographical dis- 
tribution and varying types of war production centers, differing greatly 
in size, Three areas were in the eastern part of the United States: the 
Springfield-Holyoke area in Massachusetts, the Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area (excluding Annapolis) in Maryland, and Erie County, or the 
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2 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


Buffalo area, in New York State. Four areas were in the north and 
west central part of the country: the Dayton-Springfield area in Ohio, 
the Detroit-Willow Run area in Michigan, the Kenosha area in Wis- 
consin, and the Wichita area in Kansas. One southern area was in- 
cluded, Mobile metropolitan, Alabama, and two areas from the west 
coast, the Seattle-Tacoma metropolitan area in Washington and the 
San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan area in California. 

By size of population (14 years of age and over) in 1940 the areas 
ranged from the Detroit area with a population of nearly two million 
to the Kenosha area with a population of a little less than 40,000. The 
San Francisco area had over a million population in 1940, the Balti- 
more area, over 800,000, and the Buffalo area, over 600,000. The Seattle 
area had about half a million; three areas had between 100,000 and 
400,000, whereas the Mobile area had slightly less than 100,000. De- 
tails on population and employment in 1940 are shown for each of the 
areas in Table I of Appendix A. 

Over 13,000 employed women were interviewed by representatives 
of the Women’s Bureau in the 10 areas in 1944 or 1945. In general 
the midwest areas were interviewed in the spring of 1944, the eastern 
areas next, and Mobile and the west coast areas last, in early 1945. 

The women workers interviewed in each area were representative 
of all industries and occupations except household employment. House- 
hold employees were omitted because of the difficulty in conducting in- 
terviews in the homes of their employers. The data presented in this re- 
port, therefore, exclude household employees unless otherwise specified. 

For further discussion of the methods of sampling and collection 
see Appendix A. 


1 Hereafter the areas will be identified by the names of the principal cities only, as follows: 
Springfield, Baltimore, Buffalo, Dayton, Detroit, Kenosha, Wichita, Mobile, Seattle, and San 
Francisco. 
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PART I. INCREASE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND 
MAJOR SOURCES OF INCREASE 


INCREASE FROM 1940 TO 1944 OR 1945 IN THE NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 


An unprecedented increase occurred during the war in the number 
.of women employed in work other than household employment in the 
10 war production areas surveyed. In 8 of the 10 areas the employment 
of women approximately doubled or more than doubled from 1940 
to the time of the survey in 1944 or 1945. In the other two areas 
the employment of women increased by more than one half.? 

Quantitatively, the increases were greatest in the two areas which 
were among the foremost of the Nation’s war-producing centers. The 
Detroit area absorbed almost 205 thousand additional women workers 
between 1940 and 1944-45 (outside household employment), or an 
increase from 182 thousand to about 387 thousand. In the San Fran- 
cisco area approximately 137 thousand additional women joined the 
ranks of working women, swelling the 1944-45 total to about 275 
thousand. Relatively, the increase was most marked in the Mobile 
area where only 7,800 women were employed outside household employ- 
ment in 1940, compared to 27,000 at the time of the survey, or more 
than three times the 1940 level. The lowest percentage change, though 
sizable enough, was in the Springfield area with an increase of 55 
percent. 


PREWAR EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Almost half of the women employed in the war period in most of 
the 10 areas had not wanted jobs the week before Pearl Harbor.’ Of 
these wartime entrants into the labor force, a little over half had 
been engaged in their own housework * and the rest had been in school. 
The Wichita and Seattle areas drew most heavily on these sources. 
Here women previously engaged in their own housework or attending 
school constituted 55 and 50 percent respectively of the wartime- 
employed group. 
| Of the women employed in the war period, almost all who had 
| wanted jobs the week before Pearl Harbor had been employed; only 
about 2 percent of all the wartime-employed women had been unem- 
ployed and seeking work the week before Pearl Harbor. 

The fact, however, that almost half of the war-employed women 
were not in the labor force the week before Pearl Harbor does not 
necessarily mean that their wartime employment represented their 
first jobs. Some of them had worked in former years but had since 


2The employment of women (including household employees) in the United States as a whole 
increased almost 60 percent between 1940 and 1945, or from a little over 11 million to 17% million 
(figures as of March for the 2 years). Figures excluding household employees are not available 
for the country as a whole, but if they were, the percent of increase would be greater, for it is 
known that many women workers who were engaged in household employment in 1940 went into 
other work during the war period. 

3 Since Pearl Harbor was December 7, 1941, this information is for the first week of December 
1941. It should be noted that while the first section in part I discusses changes between 1940 and 
the time of the survey, this section and others in part I discuss changes between December 1941 
and the time of the survey. Moreover, while the earlier section compares total employment, 
excluding household employment, in 1940 and 1944-45, this section discusses only the changes 
between 1941 and the time of the survey which were experienced by the women who were employed 
at the time-of the survey. 

'4A very few women who were not in the labor force the week before Pearl Harbor, and gave 
reasons other than school or their own housework, were counted in this group. 
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4 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


withdrawn from the labor market. When war conditions created the 
need for their work and an opportunity for employment, they again 
took their place among the working women. 


LENGTH OF WORK EXPERIENCE ® 


Despite the influx of many newcomers into the labor market during 
the war period, the group of wartime-employed women contained a 
markedly high proportion of women with extended work experience, 
Wartime employment for these women was not, therefore, a venture 
into something new but rather part of their continuing work experience. 

In the 10 areas, on the average, almost half of the wartime-employed 
women had had at least 5 years’ experience at the time of the survey, 
and almost 30 percent had had at least 10 years’ experience. In four 
areas particularly, women with 10 or more years’ experience consti- 
tuted over one-third of the wartime-employed group—Springfield, 
Kenosha, and the two west coast areas. 

The remaining half of the war-employed women, those with less than 
5 years’ experience, was about equally divided between the women 
with 2 to 5 years’ experience and those with less than 2 years’ 
experience. 


PREWAR RESIDENCE 


Evidence of the large scale geographical shifts in the working popu- 
lation which took place during the war period is offered by the sub- 
stantial number of in-migrants among the wartime women workers. 
Although each area was not affected to the same degree, the fact 
that such large numbers of in-migrants were attracted to several of 
the war production areas raises a special problem that awaits postwar 
solution. 

There was a particularly heavy influx of women workers from other 
parts of the country into four areas where in-migrants represented 
40 percent or more of the entire group of wartime-employed women; 
in the Wichita area they were 57 percent, in the Mobile area they 
were 47 percent, in the San Francisco area, 46 percent, and in the 
Dayton area, 40 percent. In the Seattle and Baltimore areas in- 
migrants were about a third of the employed women, and in the Detroit 
area, about 14 percent. In only three areas—Buffalo, Kenosha, and 
Springfield—did in-migrants represent less than 12 percent of the 
war-employed women. 


EXTENT TO WHICH WARTIME-EMPLOYED WOMEN PLANNED TO REMAIN 
IN THE LABOR FORCE, IN WAR AREAS OR ELSEWHERE 

The outstanding postwar question in any war production area is, 
of course, how many of the wartime workers will want jobs and how 
many will want them in the same area. 

That very large numbers of wartime women workers intend to 
work after the war is evidenced by their statements to interviewers. 
On the average, about 75 percent of the wartime-employed women in 
the 10 areas expected to be part of the postwar labor force. The pro- 
portion was even higher, 80 percent or more, in four areas: Mobile, 
Springfield, Baltimore, and Buffalo. Between 70 and 80 percent 
planned on continued employment after the war in the Detroit, Dayton, 


5 Previous work in paid household employment was counted as part of work experience. 
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and Kenosha areas. Although anticipated withdrawals from the labor 
market were somewhat higher in the three remaining areas, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Wichita, substantial numbers—between 60 and 70 
percent of the wartime-employed women—intended to remain at work. 

These prospective postwar women workers did not, for the most 
part, contemplate out-migration from their areas of wartime employ- 
ment. Over 90 percent of them, in most areas, looked forward to 
continued employment after the war in the same areas where they 
had worked during the war period. 

A guidepost to the adjustments necessary to achieve full employ- 
ment after the war is provided by a comparison of the number of 
women. who expressed their intention to remain in the area labor force 
with the number employed there in 1940. In each area, the number 
of wartime-employed women who intended to work in the same area 
after the war greatly exceeded the number of women employed in the 
area in 1940. In the Detroit area, for example, for every 100 women 
who were working in 1940, excluding household employees, 155 women ° 
will want postwar jobs. About two and one-half times as many women 
wanted to continue working in the Mobile area as were employed 
in 1940. In the Buffalo area, there will have to be three jobs in the 
postwar period which women can fill, outside household employment, 
for every two jobs in 1940. In the seven other areas the increases, 
from the number of women employed in 1940 to the number of wartime- 
employed women with postwar employment plans in the area, ranged | 
from 22 to 49 percent inclusive. 


RELATION OF PREWAR EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND LENGTH 
OF WORK EXPERIENCE TO POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT PLANS 

The highest percentage of prospective postwar workers in most 
areas came from the group of women who had been employed before 
Pearl Harbor, rather than from those who had been in school or 
engaged in their own housework at that time. On the average over 
four-fifths of the women who had been employed both before Pearl 
Harbor and in the war period intended to keep on working after the 
war. Among the war-employed women who had not been in the labor 
force the week before Pearl Harbor, over three-fourths of the former 
students expected to continue working, while over half of those for- 
merly engaged in their own housework had such plans. In other 
words,. withdrawals from the labor market were expected to take 
place primarily among those wartime women workers previously en- 
gaged in their own housework. 

The majority of the women who said they wanted jobs after the war 
were not those who had been swept into the labor foree during its 
wartime expansion, but rather those who had always been working, 
both before and during the war period, and they hoped to-find jobs 
after the war too. These women can, therefore, be considered as among 
the permanent wage earners in the economy. 

This expectation of continuity of employment was found especially 
among the women whose first jobs antedated Pearl Harbor by a good 
many years. A higher proportion of the war-employed women with 


6 All figures cited in this paragraph on postwar job needs are based solely on the expressed inten- 
tions of the women interviewed in this survey. The figures do not include the normal increments 
to the labor force from among those who were not yet working in 1944-45, nor exclude the normal 
separations from the labor force; neither do they take into account the postwar job needs of 
women employed as paid domestics during the war. 
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10 or more years experience at the time of the survey intended to con- 
tinue work than of those with less experience. On the average, among 
the war-employed women with 10 or more years’ experience, about 86 
percent planned to continue work, whereas among the groups with 
less experience, about 70 percent planned to continue. 


RELATION OF PREWAR RESIDENCE TO POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT PLANS 


Very large proportions of the in-migrant women workers planned to 
continue work in the areas where they-had been employed during the 
war. Although in comparison to resident women employed in the war 
period smaller proportions of the in-migrants planned to remain in the 
labor force, the bulk of the in-migrants who did expect to work 
wanted to do so in the same area where they had been employed dur- 
ing the war. Consequently in the areas where in-migrants were im- 
portant during the war, they also constituted a substantial proportion 
of the women who intended to work in the area after the war. In four 
of the seven areas where in-migrants were important, in-migrants con- 
stituted between 32 and 44 percent of the total group of women who 
planned to continue work; and in the other three areas where in- 
migrants were important, they represented between 10 and 26 percent 
of the women who planned to continue. 
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-PART Il. CHANGES IN INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


INCREASE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN SPECIFIC 
INDUSTRIES FROM 1940 TO THE WAR PERIOD 


The outstanding war-wrought change in the industrial distribution of 
employed women, excluding household employees, was the spectacular 
increase in the proportion who were employed in the manufacturing 
industries. The expansion of female employment in manufacturing 
was so marked that in four areas more women were employed in manu- 
facturing alone in 1944 than in all industries combined in 1940 (Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Kenosha, and Wichita). Government employment also 
provided an important field for women wartime workers and in some 
areas attracted substantially more than its prewar share of the female 
employed population. Trade and service industries, the traditional 
women-employing categories, in the prewar year of 1940 accounted for 
an average of roughly three-fifths of the employed women in the 10 
areas. In the war period the trade and service industries dropped to 
second in importance to manufacturing in most areas. 

Manufacturing industries in the war period employed from 25 to 
58 percent of the working women in the 10 areas, in contrast with 1940 
when only 7 to 43 percent of them found jobs in manufacturing. In view 
of the large numerical increases in the total employment of women 
(outside household employment) a comparison of these percentages 
emphasizes the remarkably high numerical increases in the em- 
ployment of women in manufacturing from 1940 to the time of 
the survey. In the Detroit area, for example, the number of women 
employed in manufacturing industries increased from about 47,000 to 
215,000, and in the Baltimore area, from about 26,000 to about 79,000. 
In the Wichita area, where war industries grew almost from scratch, 
there were in 1940 only 1,200 women employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries, and at the time of the survey there were 20,500. 

Although the dominant change in the war period was the importance 
manufacturing industries assumed in the employment of women, as 
distinguished from the prewar period of high concentration in the 
trade and service industries, there were considerable differences among 
the areas in the degree to which this change occurred and in the extent 
to which the other nonmanufacturing industries were affected, reflect- 
ing, among other things, the industrial pattern of the area. In the Buf- 
falo area, for example, there were 54,300 more women employed in 
all industries, outside household employment, in 1944 than in 1940. 
Virtually all of this increase, or 52,800, was absorbed by the manufac- 
turing industries. Female employment in the trade and service indus- 
tries declined between these two dates. On the other hand, employ- 
ment gains were more widely distributed in the Seattle area. Of the 
increase of 68,500 women, roughly one-half was accounted for by 
the expanded female employment in manufacturing; one-fourth, by 
government employment; and the remaining fourth, by trade and 
service industries. 

Under the impact of war needs, the government necessarily expanded 
its functions and services. Concurrently the number of women who 
found work in government employment increased sharply. Especially 
in the areas of Dayton, Mobile, Seattle, and San Francisco, where 
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relatively insignificant numbers of women had been employed in gov- 
ernment in 1940, this field provided employment for a sizable segment 
of the group of wartime women workers. In two of these areas, Day- 
ton and Mobile, there were more women employed by government in 
the war period than had been employed in the trade and service indus- 
tries in 1940. In the two west coast areas government employment 
provided substantially more jobs for women in 1945 than had been 
provided by manufacturing industries in the peacetime year of 1940. 
The trade and service industries, although constituting a lower pro- 
portion of the total group of employed women, nevertheless held their 
own in actual numbers, and in some areas enjoyed material expansion 
- in female employment in the war period. The slight decrease noted 
earlier in the Buffalo area was in fact the only decrease in the 10 areas. 
In all other areas women’s employment in trade and service increased 
from 1940 to 1944-45, and in four areas, Wichita, Mobile, Seattle, 
and San Francisco, the increases were substantial. This virtual 
absence of a decline in the number of women employed in trade and 
service industries in the 10 war production areas was by no means 
identical with stability of their personnel. On the contrary, as will be 
discussed in the following section, the trade and service industries were 
hit hardest during the war period by the exodus of regular employees 
to other industries, in addition to the loss of men workers to the 
armed forces generally experienced by all industry. That the female 
employment level did not decline, in the face of such an exodus, gives 
some indication of the turn-over in personnel which occurred. 


CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION OF WOMEN 
EMPLOYED BOTH BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR 


As has already been pointed out, a little over half of the women 
who were employed at the time of the survey had also been employed 
the week before Pearl Harbor, An analysis was made of the changes 
between these two periods in the industry and occupation of the women 
whose prewar employment had been in industries other than domestic 
service, 

Changes from one industrial group to another were more common 
than changes from one occupational group to another. Available 
measures of these changes, however, underestimate the extent of change 
because they show shifts only between broad industrial and occupa- 
tional groups and not within these groups. Thus, shifts from a. con- 
sumer-goods manufacturing industry to an industry manufacturing 
directly for war purposes were not counted as industry shifts; nor were 
changes within occupational groups, due to upgrading for example, 
counted as occupation shifts. 

All the war production areas surveyed were affected by vast move- 
ments of women employees from one industrial group to another. 
Transfers from the trade and service industries were so widespread 
that among the women who had been employed both before Pearl 
Harbor and in the war period as many as one-half, roughly, of those 
whose prewar employment had been in trade or personal service, and 
almost two-thirds of those who had worked in eating and drinking 
places, were found to be working in other industries at the time of 
the survey. The majority of the women who made such shifts entered 
war manufacturing or government employment. Most of the women 
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who shifted from one industry to another learned new skills and 
earned considerably higher wages than previously. Although the bulk 
of those who said they expected to work after the war expressed the 
desire for jobs in the same industry as their wartime employment, it 
may be doubted that the peacetime economy will be able to absorb 
all of them at the same level of skill they exercised during the war. 
Wartime labor shortages in trade and service, however, will not be 
relieved, even after the war, unless the wage levels are sufficiently 
high to attract either former or new workers. In the midst of the 
war period some trade and service industries in several areas were still 
paying substandard or near substandard wages. 

As would be expected, women who had already been employed in 
manufacturing or government before Pearl Harbor tended to remain 
in the same industrial group. In seven areas less than one-fifth of 
the women employed at the time of the survey who had been employed 
in manufacturing before Pearl Harbor changed their industrial group. 
This relative stability in manufacturing is in sharp contrast with the 
near upheaval experienced by eating and drinking establishments 
(restaurants, cafeterias, refreshment stands, ete.). Among the war- 
time-employed women previously employed in eating and drinking 
places, almost two-thirds were no longer working in the same industry. 
Other trade and service industries, though not affected as severely as 
the eating and drinking places, were not much better off. On the 
average in the 10 areas, out of every 100 wartime-employed women 
who had been working before Pearl Harbor in establishments commonly 
grouped as personal service (e.g., laundries, cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishments, and beauty shops), no less than 51 left for other industries. 
War manufacturing claimed most of them. 

The extent of the exodus from retail and wholesale trade? establish- 
ments differed considerably among the areas. Out of every 100 war- 
employed women whose pre-Pearl Harbor employment had been in this 
branch of industry, the Buffalo area was able to retain only 34 women, 
losing fully 66 to other industries. The other areas retained higher pro- 
portions, ranging from 41 out of every 100 in Detroit to 77 out of every 
100 in Wichita. It will be recalled that Buffalo was the only area which 
suffered a decline in female employment in the trade and service indus- 
tries from 1940 to 1944. Wartime exodus from retail and wholesale 
trade establishments also was most severe in that area. This shift may 
be related to the fact that the wartime average weekly take-home 
earnings, reported by the women employed in this branch of industry 
in 1944, were lower in the Buffalo area ($18.90) than in any of the 
others, 

Although changes from one occupational group to another were not 
a8 common as industry shifts, there was considerable out-movement 
from the sales and service occupations to the machine operative and 
clerical occupations. Just as industry shifts showed relative stability 
among the women already employed in groups which in the war period 
attracted workers from other industries, so too do occupation shifts 
show a corresponding pattern. Among the war-employed women who 
had been working in clerical and operative occupations before Pearl 
Harbor, over four-fifths were found working in the same occupational 
groups in the war period. On the other hand, transfers from the sales 


* The classification of retail and wholesale trade, throughout, excludes eating and drinking places. 
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occupations were widespread. Out of every 100 war-employed women 
who had been saleswomen before Pearl Harbor, as few as 37, on the 
average, remained in this occupation in the war period; in the areas 
of Kenosha and Buffalo the numbers who remained were amazingly 
low—22 of every 100 in Kenosha and 25 of every 100 in Buffalo. 
In the service occupations, an average of slightly more than half 
“stuck” to these occupations in the war period, among the women for 
whom comparisons were made. The former saleswomen who trans- 
ferred chose the two occupational groups of operative and clerical work 
in substantial numbers. Transferees from the service occupations 
favored the operative occupations in most areas. 


WARTIME DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 
OF WOMEN NOT IN THE PREWAR LABOR FORCE 

The two major groups of women who were employed in the war 
period who had not been in the labor force the week before Pearl 
Harbor were women who previously had been in either home house- 
work or school. Women who had been engaged in their own house- 
work the week before Pearl Harbor constituted on the average about 
a fourth of the wartime-employed women, and the women who had 
been in school, about a fifth. 

The majority of the women previously engaged in their own house- 
work entered the manufacturing industries, primarily those producing 
directly for war purposes, where they comprised about a third of the 
female working force. In half of the 10 war production areas surveyed 
(Springfield, Buffalo, Detroit, Kenosha, and Wichita) the women pre- 
viously engaged in their own housework literally flocked to the manu- 
facting industries—63 to 73 percent of them entered manufacturing, 
where the bulk of them chose jobs as operatives. This overwhelming 
preference for the manufacturing industries was not equally character- 
istic of the southern area of Mobile, or of the west coast areas. Al- 
though the women formerly engaged in their own housework were 
represented in substantial numbers in the manufacturing industries 
in these three areas, they chose trade and service more often than 
manufacturing. 

Former students who sought work in the war period entered a labor 
market that offered many job opportunities unknown or little known 
to women in peacetime. These young workers, with a choice of em- 
ployment far wider than the more restricted field of “women’s jobs,” 
entered the manufacturing industries in greater numbers than they 
would have in normal years. The postwar period will therefore find 
many of them with employment histories markedly different from ° 
those of women who served for varying numbers of years in traditional 
women’s jobs at lower pay before entering the manufacturing industries 
in wartime. 

In contrast with the former homemakers who were so highly con- 
centrated in manufacturing, the former students chose jobs in manu- 
facturing industries and in the trade and service group in almost equal 
numbers. A sizable proportion also entered government employment. 
If we assume that the former school girls would normally have dis- 
tributed themselves industrially according to the pattern that prevailed 
for all women in 1940, we find in cach area in the war period higher 
proportions in the manufacturing industries and government employ- 
ment, and lower proportions in the trade and service industries, than 
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the 1940 peacetime distribution of employed women. Substantial 
proportions, however, on the average about 38 percent, did enter the 
trade and service industries in the war period, although relatively few 
made this choice in the areas of Dayton and Detroit. 

The former school girls showed a distinctly greater tendency to 
favor clerical jobs than did the women who had been engaged in their 
own housework. On the average in the 10 areas almost half of the 
former students went into clerical jobs, whereas only about a fifth 
of the former homemakers were attracted to this occupational group. 
Though not as popular as clerical work, nevertheless machine operative 
jobs attracted almost a third of the former students. These jobs as 
operatives were found primarily in manufacturing industries but also 
in other industries, e.g., laundries and types of government employment 
involving manufacturing. 


PROPORTION OF WARTIME-EMPLOYED WOMEN IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS WHO PLANNED TO REMAIN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


It will be recalled that on the average about 75 percent of the 
women employed in the 10 areas planned to continue work after the 
war. Although considerable numbers of the women in war manufac- 
turing expected to remain in the labor force, those who planned to 
withdraw were in a somewhat higher proportion than in other indus- 
tries. This picture is influenced largely by the concentration in war 
manufacturing of the former homemakers, more of whom intended to 
retire from the labor market than of other groups of war-employed 
women. A higher proportion of the women employed in eating and 
drinking establishments expected to stop working after the war than 
in other trade and service industries. In view of the fact that these 
establishments suffered the sharpest exodus of regular employees in 
the war period (see p. 9), it is evident from the stated intentions 
of the wartime workers in this branch of industry that eating and 
drinking establishments will again be faced with the need to recruit 
large numbers of employees after the war. 

In general, larger proportions of the women employed in the war 
period in professional and semiprofessional occupations planned to 
continue work.than did women in other occupations. These occupa- 
tions, such as nursing, teaching, and managerial work, often requiring 
long periods of training, would obviously contain a higher proportion 
of the stable labor force than other occupations. On the other hand, 
the wartime sales group will be sharply decimated in several areas 
by the voluntary withdrawal after the war of large numbers of women. 
In the Kenosha and Wichita areas, for example, as many as 56 and 50 
percent respectively of the wartime saleswomen expected to stop work- 
ing after the war. 


EXTENT TO WHICH WARTIME-EMPLOYED WOMEN WHO PLANNED TO REMAIN IN THE 
LABOR FORCE WANTED POSTWAR WORK IN THE SAME INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The nature of postwar employment problems is influenced not only 
by the number of wartime workers who expect to remain in the labor 
force but also by their expressed desires for work in particular indus- 
tries and occupations. Postwar job openings as cafeteria bus girls, for 
example, are not apt to prove attractive to women who are seeking 
work as screw-machine operators. 
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The bulk of the prospective postwar workers interviewed in this 
survey, or 86 percent, wanted their postwar jobs in the same in- 
dustrial group as their wartime employment, and about the same pro- 
portion wanted to remain in the same occupational group. Postwar 
shifts to other industries were contemplated on a somewhat larger 
scale, however, among the wartime employees in restaurants, cafeterias, 
and similar establishments, as well as in the personal service industries 
in certain areas. In the Dayton area, for example, among the war- 
employed women who expected to remain in the labor foree, fully 36 
percent of those in eating and drinking places and 30 percent of those 
in personal service industries said they wanted jobs in other industries 
after the war. In some areas, therefore, the contemplated industry 
shifts, however small, when combined with the voluntary retirements 
from the labor market, will result in a serious depletion of the wartime 
working force. For example, in the Springfield area, of every 100 war- 
employed women in the personal service industries (chiefly laundries) , 
17 intended to stop work after the war. Of the 83 who expected to 
remain, 27 wanted postwar jobs in other industries, which would 
leave only 56 of the original 100 women (without allowing for possible 
out-migration from the area). The success that these industries will 
achieve in restoring the working force to its wartime level, which in 
itself was probably inadequate for normal peacetime operation, will 
depend, among other factors, on the wages offered. Women wartime 
workers in the laundry industry in the Springfield area reported weekly 
take-home earnings which averaged only $18.95. 

Although there were variations in some areas, the women who in- 
tended to work after the war showed a steadfastness, on the whole, 
to their wartime occupations. Only 9 percent of those in clerical occu- 
pations who expeeted to keep on working after the war indicated they 
wanted a change in occupation. A somewhat higher proportion, 18 
percent, wanted a change from the operative occupations. But even 
this percentage is very low in the light of the tremendous wartime ex- 
pansion of women employees in the machine operative occupations. 

Among the relatively few prospective postwar workers who expressed 
a desire for a change from their wartime industries or occupations, the 
chief reason offered was interest in other types of work. Other reasons 
frequently given were, “more money,” and “present work too hard.” 
Some women said they wanted to change because they disliked their 
present jobs, wanted a job with a better future, wanted their own busi- 
ness, were impelled by health reasons, or wanted shorter hours. 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF WAR-EMPLOYED WOMEN IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
WHO PLANNED TO REMAIN IN THE AREA LABOR FORCE WITH THE NUMBER EMPLOYED 
IN 1940 

Although the data collected in this survey do not furnish estimates of 
the total number of women who might want postwar work in particular 
industries and areas, they do suggest that to a large extent the women 
who planned to remain in the area labor force in the 10 war production 
areas would have to shift from manufacturing to nonmanufacturing 
industries, and also from government employment to other industries. 

Despite the fact that a higher proportion of the war-employed women 
in the manufacturing industries than in other industries intended to 
withdraw from the labor market, the actual number of women em- 
ployed in manufacturing was so high that, even after making allowance 
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for these withdrawals as well as for contemplated out-migration from 
the area, the resultant number of prospective postwar workers in the 
respective areas greatly exceeded the 1940 female employment in 
manufacturing in these areas. Similarly, the number of women in 
‘government service in the war period who wanted to continue work in 
individual areas was far greater than the number of women in govern- 
ment employment in these areas in 1940. In contrast with this po- 
tential surplus of postwar women workers in manufacturing and gov- 
ernment are the large scale potential job openings for postwar women 
workers in the other industries, particularly trade and service. In 
most areas the number of wartime-employed women in industrial 
groups other than manufacturing and government who intended to 
work in the same area after the war was less than the 1940 female 
employment in these industrial groups; and in the trade and service 
group, materially less. 

These estimates of the number of wartime-employed women in each 
industrial group who planned to remain in the area labor force do not 
take into account the postwar industry shifts which some of the women 
said they expected to make. It should also be noted that reference 
to 1940 is not intended to offer an exact basis for determining the 
number of postwar jobs that will exist in the particular industries in 
cach area. Although the assumption has been made that the 1940 
industrial alinement of employed women can provide some guide to 
the postwar pattern, it is recognized that postwar employment in 
various industries will be influenced by many factors and the industrial 
distribution of women workers may differ greatly from 1940. 
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Undoubtedly the opportunity for higher earnings offered by the 
war-manufacturing industries impelled many prewar-employed women 
to leave peacetime jobs for work in war-manufacturing plants and also 
motivated many who were not in the labor force at the outbreak of 
war to choose jobs in war-manufacturing rather than other industries. 
Women were also influenced by patriotic motives in entering plants 
manufacturing directly for war purposes. : 

In this survey, information on earnings was not obtained from pay- 
rolls, but from the women workers themselves who were asked how 
much money they took home with them after their most recent, typical 
full week’s work. These take-home earnings represented, not the total 
wages earned, but what was left of the total earnings after deductions 
such as Social Security and income taxes, war bonds, union fees, and 
work-clothing fees. The reported take-home earnings, because of these 
deductions, are only partially indicative of the actual wage level in 
the area, industry, or occupation. They nevertheless represent the 
working woman’s statement of how much she had with which to meet 
current living expenses. : 

In each area, the average weekly take-home earnings of the women 
employed in the war-manufacturing industries exceeded by far the 
take-home earnings of women workers in either the consumer- 
manufacturing industries or various trade and service industries. In 
5 of the 10 areas weekly take-home earnings reported by the women 
in war-manufacturing plants averaged over $35—as high as $40.35 in 
the Detroit area—and in no area were they less than $29. On the 
other hand, with the exception only of the west coast and Detroit, 
weekly take-home earnings in each of the other areas averaged mate- 
rially less than $29 in all other major women-employing industrial 
groups, and as low as $13.95 and slightly over $16 or $18 in specific 
service industries in the Mobile, Baltimore, Springfield, Buffalo, and 
Dayton areas. 

Generally, high take-home earnings in war-manufacturing industries 
were accompanied by relatively high earnings in other industries. Thus, 
the three highest-paying areas in war-manufacturing industries (De- 
troit, San Francisco, and Seattle) were among the highest-paying areas 
in all other industrial groups studied—consumer manufacturing, retail , 
and wholesale trade, hotels, eating and drinking places, and laundries. 
The most clear-cut exception to this general pattern was found in the 
Mobile area. Although it ranked next in line to the three highest- 
paying areas in war-manufacturing earnings, Mobile was the lowest- 
paying area in three of the other five industrial groups. It is signifi- 
cant that in the Mobile area, which contained a higher proportion of 
Negro working women (31 percent) than any of the other areas, not 
one Negro woman was found working as an operative in the war fac- 
tories at the time of the survey. 

In sharp contrast with the reported take-home earnings in war-manu- 
facturing plants were the earnings in consumer-manufacturing plants 
(women in four areas averaged less than $25 per week) and the sub- 
standard or near substandard earnings in the trade and service indus- 
{ries in many areas. Compared with earnings in the trade and service 
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industries, those in consumer manufacturing were relatively uniform, 
varying within the 10 areas by not more than about $8 ($23.30-$31). 
On the other hand, in some service industries average take-home earn- 
ings in the highest-paying area were twice as high, or almost twice as 
lugh, as those in the lowest-paying area. 

In each of the trade and service industries studied, average earnings 
tended to cluster at a relatively low level in the majority of areas, 
whereas in the few higher-paying areas, average earnings were materi- 
ally higher. Thus, in eating and drinking establishments, earnings in 
the four top areas averaged $28 a week and up to $31.55, but only 
$25.30 or less in the other areas, and as low as $13.95 a week in the 
Mobile area. Similarly, in the retail and wholesale trade group (pri- 
marily retail stores), reported weekly take-home earnings averaged 
almost $25 and up to $30.40 in the three top areas of Detroit, Seattle, 
and San Francisco; whereas earnings in the other seven areas lagged 
behind at a level of $21.30 or less, and as low as $18.90 in Buffalo. 

Little wonder that the regular employees in the trade and service 
industries left these industries in droves for better-paying jobs during 
the war period when the cost. of living was mounting slowly but stead- 
ily. Wartime controls on wages, exercised by the National War Labor 
Board, and in effect at the time of the survey, were obviously not a 
factor in keeping the wage level low in many areas because there was 
plenty of room for upward movement to the level below which wages 
were considered substandard—a permissable adjustment under wartime 
controls. The National War Labor Board determined that wages 
below 50 cents an hour or $20 for a 40-hour week, and subsequently 
95 cents an hour or $22 for 40 hours, were substandard. Although the 
data gathered in this survey do not provide hourly rates of gross pay, 
the weekly take-home earnings reported by the women at the time of the 
interview fell so far short of the substandard level in so many areas 
that it is safe enough to use, as a basis of comparison, gross earnings for 
a standard 40-hour week. Weekly take-home earnings under $22 were 
widespread. Take-home earnings reported by women workers in retail 
and wholesale trade (where weekly hours generally exceeded 40) 
averaged $21.30 a week or less in seven areas; in hotels, the averages 
ranged from $16.25 to $21.50 in six areas; in laundries they ranged 
from $16.05 to $21.65 in six areas; and in eating and drinking places, 
from $13.95 to $21.15 in four areas. The prevalence of substandard 
earnings is even more evident when we bear in mind that the earnings- 
figures cited are averages. This means that substantial numbers of 
women workers in each area earned less than the average earnings for 
the area. 

Turning to the analysis of earnings in broad occupational groups we 
find the higher earnings in war manufacturing distinctly reflected. 
Women who worked in the war-manufacturing plants as machine 
operatives and at clerical occupations earned considerably more in each 
area than the women in the corresponding occupational groups in con- 
sumer-manufacturing plants. It is recognized, of course, that dif- 
ferences in job content and hours worked, among other factors, also 
raised the earnings-level in the war factories. Average weekly take- 
home earnings of operatives in war factories ranged from $29.45 in 
Springfield to $43.45 in Mobile and were on the average about 40 per- 
cent higher than those of operatives in consumer factories, where 
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average weekly take-home earnings ranged from $22.90 in Mobile to 
$31.45 in San Francisco. Women clerical workers in war factories also 
enjoyed a marked earnings-advantage over their counterparts in the 
consumer factories, earning about 20 percent more. 

Higher average earnings in the operative rather than the clerical 
occupations characterize the usual relationship between these two occu- 
pational groups. Although this relationship was found to exist in 
the war period in the war-factory group separately, it was reversed 
not only between these two groups of factories (war and consumer) 
in almost every area, but also within the consumer-factory group itself 
in half the areas. The higher earnings of war-factory operatives 
apparently tended to pull up the level of war-factory clerical workers; 
so much so, that in all areas except Kenosha war-factory clerical 
workers earned, on the average, 20 percent more than consumer-factory 
operatives. These higher earnings of clerical workers in war factories 
in turn tended to pull up the earnings of consumer-factory clerical 
workers, so that even the latter, in five areas, averaged more in take- 
home earnings than the consumer-factory operatives. 
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MARITAL STATUS 


Many more married women entered the labor market during the war 
period than would normally have done so, with’ the result that the usual 
ratio among working women of single to married did not prevail in 
war areas. This change was particularly marked in the two west coast 
areas where the group of wartime workers contained substantially 
more married than single women, 

In 1940 in the country as a whole, according to the Census, there 
were more single than married women employed, or about 48 percent 
single, 37 percent married, and 15 percent widowed or divorced. On 
the other hand, in the war period for the 10 war areas, on the average, 
the proportions of single and married women were the same, or about 
44 percent single, an equal proportion married *, and about 12 percent 
widowed or divorced. About 11 percent of the married women had 
husbands absent due to service in the armed forces. These proportions, 
however, varied considerably among the 10 areas. 

Because so many more of the married women than either of the 
other groups expressed the intention to retire from the labor market 
after the war, the 1940 ratio of single to married women would be 
approximately restored among the prospective postwar workers in 
most areas. On the average in the 10 areas, about 87 percent of the 
single women employed in the war period and about 94 percent of 
the widowed or divorced women planned to continue work, whereas 
57 percent of the married women expected to work after the war, and 
the proportion was considerably lower, as would be expected, among 
servicemen’s wives. Because of these differing intentions, the married 
women who planned to remain in the labor force were in no higher 
proportion generally than those who had been there in 1940. Married 
women constituted 37 percent of the employed women in 1940 in the 
country as a whole, and among the prospective postwar workers inter- 
viewed in this survey married women constituted 37 percent or less . 
of the group in all but two areas. 


AGE 


There were no significant differences in the age distribution of the 
women employed in the war period compared to those who expected 
to keep on working after the war, except for a decrease in the pro- 
portion of women between 20 and 29 years (due primarily to service- 
men’s wives and other young housewives leaving the labor market) 
and a slight increase in the proportion of women 45 years and over. 

On the average in the 10 areas about 40 percent of the wartime- 
employed women (excluding household employees) were between 20 
and 29 years of age; 14 percent were under 20 years; 22 percent, be- 
tween 30 and 39; and 24 percent, 40 years or over.® 


8 Women who were separated from their husbands, whether because the husbands were in the 
armed forces or for other reasons, were counted as married. 

* For the country as a whole, according to the Census for 1940, of the employed women (includ- 
ing household employees), about 37 percent were between 20 and 29 years of age, 8 percent were 
under 20 years, 24 percent were between 30 and 39 years, and 31 percent were 40 years or over. 
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RACE 


In the Mobile area almost a third of the women employed in the 
war period were Negro. In four other areas between 10 and 19 percent, 
inclusive, were non-white (including some oriental in San Francisco). 
In the remaining five areas less than 10 percent of the war-employed 
women were Negro or of other non-white races. 

In each of the nine areas where there were enough non-white em- 
ployed women in the war period to make comparison valid, a much 
higher proportion of the Negro women planned to continue work than 
of the white women. In six areas 94 percent or more of the Negro 
or other non-white women who were employed in the war period 
planned to continue after the war. 


EDUCATION 


For approximately 60 percent of the war-employed women in each of 
the areas the extent of schooling was graduation from high school or 
attendance at high school. About 30 percent had not been beyond 
grade school, and about 10 percent had had some college work. This 
ratio, roughly 3-6-1 according to grade school, high school, and college, 
respectively, remained about the same among the women with postwar 
employment expectations, although in several areas a slightly larger 
proportion of women who had discontinued their schooling before 
completing grade school intended to remain at work than of those with 
more school education. 
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PART V. RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAMILY SUPPORT 


REASONS WARTIME-EMPLOYED WOMEN PLANNED TO REMAIN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Responsibility for the support of themselves or themselves and others 
was the outstanding reason given by war-employed women for planning 
to continue work after the war. As already pointed out, about three- 
fourths of the wartime-employed women in the 10 areas (excluding 
household employees) planned to keep on working after the war. Fully 
84 percent of them had no other alternative, as this was the propor- 
tion among them who based their decision on their need to support 
themselves and often, other persons as well. Eight percent. offered 
special reasons for continuing at work, such as buying a home or 
sending children to school; and only 8 percent reported they would 
remain in the labor force because they liked working, or liked having 
their own money. 

Virtually all of the single women and of those who were widowed 
or divorced (96 and 98 percent, respectively) who intended to remain 
in gainful employment after the war stated they would do so in order 
to support themselves or themselves and others, whereas 57 percent 
of the married wartime workers who expected to remain at work gave 
this reason. The remaining married prospective postwar workers inter- 
viewed offered reasons of the special purpose type, such as buying a 
home, about as often as those of the “like-to-work” type. Because 
married women differed so much on this issue from women in other 
marital-status groups, differences from area to area in the proportions 
of prospective postwar workers who offered each of the three sets of 
reasons reflect largely the relative concentration of married women in 
each area. 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY EXPENSES BY 
WOMEN WORKERS LIVING IN FAMILY GROUPS ” 

On the average, about four-fifths of the wartime-employed women 
lived in family groups of two or more persons. This living arrange- 
ment was found most often, as would be expected, among the married 
wartime-workers, and more often among the single than the widowed 
or divorced women workers. Variations among the areas on this score 
were found primarily among the single women; in the Buffalo and 
Kenosha areas, virtually all of the single women lived in family 
groups, whereas in the three areas of Dayton, Wichita, and Mobile 
about 40 percent of them lived alone. 

Very few women indeed, of those who lived in family groups, kept 
all of their earnings for their own personal use. On the contrary, 
over 90 percent of them, in each of the marital groups, reported that 
they contributed regularly to family expenses. These regular contri- 
butions went primarily toward household expenses, but some women 
said they contributed regularly toward the support of persons outside 
the household in addition to making regular payments to the house- 
hold. 

Some women turned over a larger share of their earnings toward 


This section is based on the total group of wartime-employed women, but the picture ‘was 
found to be approximately the same among them as among the women who expected to remain 
at work after the war. 
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family expenses than others. On the average in the 10 areas, of every - 
100 women who lived with their families and contributed regularly 
toward expenses, 37 gave all of their earnings, 22 gave half or more 
but not all, and 41, less than half. The proportion contributing all 
of their earnings was highest in the Springfield area, where 51 out of 
every 100 working women turned over all the money in their pay 
envelopes each pay day to the family. 

The proportion of earnings contributed were found to vary consider- 
ably with marital status. On the average, 55 percent of the married 
women gave all their earnings to the family and 24 percent gave less 
than half, whereas among single women, 14 percent contributed all and 
65 percent, less than half. The pattern among widowed or divorced 
women was much more like that among married than among single 
women. Differences, however, in economic responsibility between the 
single working women and those in the other marital groups, as 
measured by the share of their respective earnings contributed toward 
family expenses, are not necessarily as sharp as would appear from a 
simple comparison of the figures. They doubtlessly reflect, im some 
measure, differences in custom and family-budget methods and therefore 
cannot be used as a yardstick for determining what proportions of the 
earnings were expended on purely personal upkeep as distinguished from 
contributions toward other expenses, such as rent. Where there is more 
than one wage earner in a family, it is sometimes the practice among 
married persons to pool their earnings initially and then withdraw 
the amounts needed for personal upkeep, such as carfare, lunch money, 
clothing, and so forth; whereas single persons more commonly retain 
what they require for personal upkeep and allocate the remainder to 
the family budget. 

When the actual money represented by all these varying contribu- 
tions was added up, it was found that, on the average, almost two- 
thirds of the money earned by the women who regularly helped support 
their families went toward family expenses. Although both the married 
and widowed or divorced women contributed substantially larger pro- 
portions of their earnings than the single women, the latter were not 
without continuing financial responsibility toward the family. The reg- 
ular contributions of the single women were not of the “token” variety 
either;—in no area was less than one-third of the total money in their 
pay envelopes earmarked for family expenses, and in the eastern areas 
of Springfield, Buffalo, and Baltimore, over one-half to almost two- 
thirds of their pay-money was thus allocated. 

That the need to work is just as pressing among some married women 
as among some single women was highlighted by the replies from the 
war-employed women on the number of wage earners in the family 
croup. Out of every 100 married women who were living in family groups 
of two or more persons, 11 said they were the only wage earner sup- 
porting the family group. This was almost identical to the proportion 
of sole supporting wage earners among single women living with their 
families. The state of marriage, therefore, does not, in itself, always 
mean there is a male provider for the family. More heavily, how- 
ever, than on either the single or married working women did the 
financial burden of being the only wage earner supporting the family 
eroup fall on the widowed or divoreed women, of whom over a third 
carried this responsibility. 
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In addition to the women who were the only wage earners, many 
other women were sharing the family expenses with only one other 
wage earner. On the average, about one-half of the wartime-employed 
women who lived in family groups shouldered the responsibility of 
meeting expenses with one other wage earner. 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SUPPORT OF OTHERS 
BY WOMEN WORKERS LIVING ALONE 

The women workers who lived alone were not always scot free in the 
use of their earnings. In addition to having the necessary expenditures 
for their own support, many of them were found to be contributing 
regularly toward the support of other persons. 

The group of women who lived apart from family groups was large 
enough in 8 of the 10 areas so that a special analysis could be made 
of their contributions to other persons. The proportions of . these 
women who contributed regularly to the support of others varied widely 
among the different areas; in the Mobile area, among the. wartime- 
employed women, it was about 40 percent, in the Detroit and Balti- 
more areas, about 30 percent, and in the Springfield and Wichita areas, 
only about 8 percent. Among those who planned to continue work 
after the war, the proportions who contributed regularly to the support 
of others were slightly greater in most areas than for the war-employed 
group. 

INCOME OTHER THAN WAGES 


All but about 13 percent of the women employed in the war period 
reported that they or their families had no income other than wages 
or service allotments. In five of the areas the percent of women re- 
porting income from other sources was between 14 and 16 inclusive: 
and in the other five areas, it varied from 9 to 13. 

The major sources of additional income were payments by boarders 
and roomers. In the Detroit, Springfield, San Francisco, and Buffalo 
areas, about equal amounts were received from either rentals or 
roomers and boarders. 


CARE OF CHILDREN OF WOMEN WARTIME WORKERS 


The problem of providing for children under 14 years of age involves 
more than just financial support. There is also the responsibility for 
seeing that meals are cooked and that play and daily living take place 
in an atmosphere of security. It is well known that these latter needs 
are not always adequately met and that conditions were particularly 
bad during the war. 

Among the wartime-employed women who were living in family 
groups of 2 or more persons, on the average 59 percent were married, 
widowed or divorced. Of these almost a third had children of their own 
under 14 years of age in the household. In each of the areas, over half 
or more of the working mothers whose children were less than 14 years 
old had one child in the household, about a fourth on the average had 
two children, and almost a sixth had three or more children in the 
household—all under 14 years of age. This situation presented in the 
war period and continues to present a serious problem to the com- 
munities in which these women live and to the Nation at large, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that such a large proportion of women 
work because of economic necessity. 
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The women interviewed were asked what type of care was provided 
for these young children in the mother’s absence. In most areas a 
large proportion of the working mothers left the care of their children 
under 14 to relatives in the houschold other than the husband or older 
school children. This was the arrangement made by 30 to 45 percent 
of the working mothers with young children in the household in all 
areas except Kenosha. In Kenosha only 12 percent of the working 
mothers left the care of their children to relatives in the household, 
and 38 percent arranged for husband and wife to work on separate 
shifts, thus enabling the father to look after the children while the 
mother worked. The practice of husband and wife working different 
shifts in order to care for children was fairly common also in the 
Detroit and Springfield areas, where 16 and 18 percent respectively 
made this type of arrangement. 

Among other types of care provided for young children of working 
mothers were the use of older school children, relatives outside the 
household, a maid in the household, a neighbor, and nursery school. 
Relatively few used nursery schools—none at all in the Kenosha area, 
and in no area more than 11 percent. 

The fact stands out, however, from examination of the reports on 
the care of young children of wartime-employed mothers, that in a 
substantial proportion of the households no real provision was made for 
their care while the woman worker was absent. This was true par- 
ticularly in the west coast and Wichita areas. 
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PART VI. POSTWAR PROBLEMS AND OUTLINE OF ACTION 
NEEDED 


This survey serves to underscore the imperative need for serious con- 
sideration of the postwar employment problems of women workers. 
We must take cognizance, even more than before, not alone of their 
presence in the labor force, but also of their greatly increased numbers. 
The number of women in gainful employment has been increasing over 
a long period of years—a development which the war experience ac- 
celerated and brought into sharp relief. We can neither escape the 
fact that women need to work nor deny them the right to a job. 


will there be jobs for those seeking work, and in the areas 
where the labor supply is concentrated? 


Will there be jobs in the industries and occupations the women 
workers want? Will women workers be enabled to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the economy by using their 
highest skills? Or must we look forward to a waste of pro- 
ductive power? 


Are there adequate placement, counseling, and . training 
facilities at hand for guiding and controlling the labor force 
into those channels which will best serve the needs of em- 
ployers and employees alike? 


How can the effect on the pay envelope of curtailed employ- 
ment in the higher-paying war factories be minimized? 
Women workers must support themselves and also carry 
heavy financial responsibilities. If the postwar period 
means a shift to consumer manufacturing and trade and serv- 
ice industries for them, must it also mean a return to low or 
substandard wages in hotels, laundries, restaurants, and 
retail stores? 


These are the major problems which stand out most sharply from 
this survey of women workers in war production areas. Similar prob- 
lems undoubtedly exist in regard to men, but all too often those who 
seek to provide employment and decent wage rates for men do not 
realize that women have the same needs. Scientifie industrial genius 
is brought to bear on the problems of machinery reconversion. We 
must approach the problems of the gigantic labor reconversion no less 
seriously and with even greater effort, because the cost of failure to 
act, or wrong action, is human suffering and industrial strife. It is 
hoped that the evidence presented in this study will show the need for 
action to meet these various employment problems. Some of them can 
be solved only in the long run, whereas others require shorter time, 
but immediate steps can be undertaken on all of them. 

Action on a national and regional basis, as well as on a local scale, 
will be needed in order to meet the postwar problems resulting from 
the manifold changes caused by the war in women’s employment. 
Foremost is the need for a full employment program that will provide 
jobs for women as well as men. Moreover, the jobs must be available 
in the areas and types of work that local labor supplies can fill, or 
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special provisions must be made to move job seekers to the areas where 
employment is available. 

The postwar reshuffling of female labor from one industry to another 
and from one occupation to another calls for a strengthened and com- 
prehensive employment service which will enable job seekers and em- 
ployers to become acquainted with each other’s needs, 

A placement service, in order to promote full employment and maxi- 
mum production, must, moreover, be coordinated with adequate train- 
ing and counseling facilities. Women workers should be helped to 
acquire new skills in those lines of work where demand is expanding. 
They need guidance in transferring their wartime skills to peacetime 
employment. ; 

It is not enough, however, for a coordinated placement, training, and 
counseling service to function locally. Such a service should be con- 
cerned, not only with assisting local employers and employees to know 
each other’s requirements and qualifications, but also to apprise in- 
dividual job seekers, who cannot be placed locally in jobs for which 
they are trained, of openings in their line of work in other geographic 
areas. Although relatively few of the women workers interviewed in 
this survey signified their intention to leave the war-production areas, 
the postwar labor market may force more of them to migrate than 
originally planned to do so. Unless these job seekers are provided with 
authoritative fore-knowledge of specific labor shortages in other areas, 
there will be chaotic and not always fruitful moving about in the hunt 
for work. 

In addition, educational work is needed among employers regarding 
the present and potential abilities of women as workers. Women work- 
ers made an outstanding contribution in the war period, receiving ful- 
some praise for their achievements at that time. Work is now needed 
to show employers that in peacetime they should not and need not 
discriminate against women as such, or against older women, married 
women, Negro women, or others with particular characteristics; but 
that women, like men, should be hired for particular jobs on the basis 
of their individual abilities. 

Unless wage rates are adequate, however, women workers will not 
be assured of a decent standard of living, for themselves and for the 
families they help to support or support unaided. The danger of in- 
adequacy is even greater in peacetime than it was during the war, 
because wage rates in consumer-manufacturing, trade, and service in- 
dustries were far lower, even in the war period, than the war-goods in- 
dustries. Among the available means of raising rates are legislation 
and collective bargaining. 

Minimum-wage laws should be enacted in those States which do not 
yet have such a law. Existing laws require further implementation by 
establishing wage orders in industries not yet covered, and by revising 
previously established minimum-wage rates in order to bring them into 
line with the current cost of living. State action is sorely needed in 
industries not engaged in interstate commerce, as is shown by the war- 
time earnings of women in the trade and service industries. Federal, 
action on minimum wages in other industries will also facilitate the 
transition to consumer-manufacturing jobs. 

Another type of legislation, which would guarantee to women rates 
equal to those paid men for comparable work, would eliminate a par- 
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ticularly unfair form of discrimination against women. Only seven 
States now have such a law and the proposed Federal law has not yet 
been passed. 

Collective bargaining can go further than the area covered by wage 
legislation. Adjustments of wage rates by collective bargaining can 
take into account, not only minimum rates and the elimination of wage 
differentials based on sex, but also inequities in rates above the mini- 
mum. Particularly required are the establishment of differentiated job 
classifications and the setting of wage rates for each job classification 
commensurate with the skill and training required for the job. 

Where women who have young children at home must work, more 
than an adequate money income is needed to provide for the care of 
these children. That relatively few working mothers were able to use 
nursery schools or trained mothers’ assistants in the war period, sug- 
gests that such services were either too expensive or not available. 
Certainly there seems need for far-reaching action to provide this type 
of care. 

The war production areas surveyed, in making local plans to deal with 
the increased number of women in the labor force, must examine the 
broader aspects of the problems. These problems resulted, not from 
the individual action of the community, but from national changes due 
to the war and therefore demand the coordination of local and national 
programs to meet them. These programs must aim, not only to promote 
the employment of women who want to work, but also to provide 
women workers with adequate income to support themselves and their 
families. 
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APPENDIX A 


Scope and Method 


This report presents the results of a sample survey conducted by field 
agents of the Women’s Bureau. More than 13,000 women employed in 
10 war-congested manufacturing areas were interviewed in their homes 
by Women’s Bureau agents. 

Selection of areas—The areas selected were located throughout 
the country. Each area represented a particular type of war-manufac- 
turing center. The criteria for choosing the areas were geographic lo- 
cation, size of area, type of war product, and special industrial and 
social characteristics. The sample was not designed to be used as a 
basis for national estimates. 

Date of survey.—Field work for the survey was started in Detroit, 
Michigan, in February 1944. The study extended over a period of ap- 
proximately 16 months and was completed with the survey of the 
San Francisco-Oakland area in May 1945. 

The summary on the following page presents for each area the date of 
the survey, the extent of the area, and the geographic and industrial 
characteristics. 

Sampling procedure——Estimates of the number of women in each 
area employed in the various war and consumer-goods manufacturing 
industries, in the non-manufacturing war industries, and in the trade 
and service industries (except household employeest) were compiled 
from official and non-official sources. These estimates were used as a 
control, and the sample was proportioned to contain the proper ratios 
of women employed in the various industries. 

Tract maps from the Bureau of the Census and current data from 
local governmental and private agencies supplied the necessary informa- 
tion in each area on: (1) The vicinities in which women workers of 
the various industries lived; (2) thé location of the old and new housing 
developments; and (3) national and racial characteristics of neighbor- 
hoods. In addition to the Bureau of the Census, other sources of infor- 
mation used were such agencies as War Housing Centers, City Plan- 
ning Commissions, Chambers of Commerce, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Computation of averages for totals—In arriving at total averages, 
each area was given equal weight in order to represent equally the 
individual types of war industry centers. 

Take-home earnings—Take-home earnings represent the amount in 
the pay envelope of the worker after Social Security and income taxes, 
union fees, fees for work clothing, etc., have been deducted. Take-home 
earnings used in the sample were reported by the worker and covered 
her last typical full-time pay period before the interview. 


1 Women employed as household employees at the time of the survey were not interviewed and 
were excluded from all estimates and tabulations, unless otherwise noted, 
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Summary information of areas surveyed 


Area 


Date of survey 


Extent of area 


Type of war industry center 


Springfield-Holyoke 
Metropolitan Area, 
Mass. 
Baltimore Metropoli- 
tan Area, Md. 


Erie County, N. Y.... 


Dayton-Springfield, 
Ohio, 


Detroit-Willow Run, 
Mich. 


Kenosha, Wis........ 


Wichita, Kans........ 


Mobile Metropolitan 
Area, Ala 


Seattle-Tacoma Met- 
tropolitan Area, 
Wash. 

San Francisco-Oak- 
land Metropolitan 
Area, Calif. 


June and July 
1944, 


Sept. and Nov. 
1944, 


June 1944..... 


April and May 
1944. 


Feb.-April 
1944, 


Aug. 1944..... 
May 1944..... 


Nov. 1944..... 


Dec. 1944- 
Feb. 1945. 


Feb.—May 1945 


Cities and towns within 
25 mile radius of 
Springfield. 

Baltimore City and 
southern districts of 
Baltimore County. 


Buffalo and rest of Erie 
County. 


Five counties: Mont- 
gomery, Clark, 
Green, Champagne, 
and Preble. 

Four counties: Wayne, 
Oakland, Macomb, 
and Washtenaw. 


Kenosha City......... 


Eight places: Augusta, 
Dorado, Newton, 
Oxford, Holstead, 
Winfield, Wellington, 
Wichita. 
City of Mobile and part 
of Mobile County. 


Same as defined in 1940 
Census. 


Same as defined in 1940 
Census except Santa 
Clara County not 
included. 


New England area—Home of 
Springfield Armory and other 
ordnance plants. 

Eastern coast city—Large scale 
employment of women in ship- 
building and aircraft during the 
war. Before the war, many 
women were employed in con- 
sumer-goods plants. 

Major eastern aircraft center—An 
area where in peacetime com- 
paratively few women are em- 

loyed in manufacturing plants. 

Midwestern war center—Location 
of large army air installations 
employing many women. 


Midwestern city—Effect of war 
production on women’s employ- 
ment in a normally man-employ- 
ing, one-industry city—automo- 
biles, 

Middle West—A small wartime 
production center. 

Large midwestern aircraft center. 


Southern city where comparatively 
few women in peacetime are em- 
ployed in manufacturing and 
where the mushroom growth was 
due to demand for women workers 
in shipyards and air service in- 
stallations. Area also representa- 
tive of the wartime employment 
opportunities of Negro women 
workers in the South, 


Represent the two major west coast 
shipbuilding centers and debarka- 
tion points. In Seattle, aircraft 
was also an important war in- 
dustry. 
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The following table presents for each area population and employ- 
ment data for March 1940. 


TaB.E I.—Population and employment, 14 years and over, for specified areas—March 1940 


[Souree—Bureau of the Census, Population 1940, Second Series}! 


Population Number employed? 
Percent em- 
Female Female ployed females 
Area a ee ea er eG, fe ee FOL feniale 
Total Total population 
Percent Percent 
Number |of total Number | of total 
fe eee he AN IS Eee ee) ss 
Springfield-Holyoke Met- | 319,948 | 164,885 52 | 146,053 44,736 31 27 
ropolitan Area, Mass. 
Erecigee Metropolitan 825,531 | 418,258 51 | 412,861 | 118,552 29 28 
rea, 4 
Erie County, N. Y....... 633,693 | 319,613 50 | 269,762 69,386 26 22 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio.| 376,468 | 188,457 50 | 169,970 | 40,848 24 22 
BE gs as Run, {1,917,724 | 935,534 49 | 917,447 | 211,679 23 23 
Mich. 
Kenosha, Wis... 6.0%. 38,815 19,303 50 16,486 4,243 26 22 
Wichita, Kans........... 181,294 93,552 52 80,172 19,830 25 21 
Mobile Metropolitan 87,626 46,311 53 42,571 13,156 31 28 
Area, Ala. 
Seattle-Tacoma Metro- 508,131 | 253,259 50 | 228,891 61,760 27 24 
politan Area, Wash, 
San  Francisco-Oakland |1,208,664 | 596,484 49 | 573,172 | 155,132 27 26 
a dahl Area, | 
alif, | | 


1 Figures were adjusted to conform with areas as defined in this survey. 
2 Includes household employees. 
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PART I. INCREASE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN * AND 
MAJOR SOURCES OF INCREASE 


The number of employed women increased greatly from 1940 to 1944-45 in each of 
the 10 areas. 


TaseE [-1.—Number of women employed in 1940 and 1944-45 and percent of increase, 


by area 
Number of employed women 
Percent increase 
Area? 1940 to 1944-45 
: 1940 1944-45 

Bpringheldsiolyoke.. i... va site ee oeeee poke ve 39,700 61,500 55 
Baltimore Metropolitan: 46465. . obe cee cous coal 93,700 164,500 76 
Brie County Ni Viv ca ihles o> ces slene os Reena trte 59,700 114,000 91 
Dayton-Springfield,................. OST ce eae 34,700 70,700 104 
TV GEROIG= VV THOM URAIIN <1 au: ay sed vsiyy-s alow chee avejetpmicbecs aue's 182,300 387 ,000 112 
TRGMORN Php uanstaliniea Crovailins Ltr hs ceca «nhs cies aegrnaapen ed 3,800 7,500 97 
SEM O RMR eh ae, Sp cilia li a ile ec ACR ee aie vaya aS Kae yay Theie« 16,500 44,000 167 
Ni GUS WIGtrOMOM PIL. tae Gee bysiuly, xsesamsrsna ace ee bs 7,800 27,000 246 
Seattle-Tacoma Metropolitan...................00 54,500 | 123 ,000 126 
San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan................ 137,700 | 274,500 99 


1 Women employed in domestic service were excluded from both 1940 and 1944-45 figures, 
2On all subsequent tables the areas will be identified by the names of the principal cities only, as 


follows: Springfield, Baltimore, Buffalo, Dayton, Detroit, Kenosha, Wichita, Mobile, Seattle, and 
San Francisco. 


In most of the 10 areas at least half of the wartime-employed women were women who 
had also been employed the week before Pearl Harbor; a few had been unemployed and 
seeking work; the rest were women who had not wanted jobs the week before Pearl 
Harbor—some had been keeping house and others going to school. 


Tasie I-2.—Employment status the week before Pearl Harbor of women employed in 
1944-465, by area 


Percent of wartime-employed women with specified types of 
employment status the week before Pearl Harbor 


Area In the labor force Not in the labor force 
Total 
Unemployed Engaged 
Employed | and seeking in own In school 
work housework! 

AD GOBER i yall aie cowe evar s 100 53 2 26 19 
Springfield 100 60 1 18 21 
Baltimore 100 54 2 23 21 
PRAM vince ckciale Wisi uy Galois swale W cases 100 59 2 28 11 
Dayton... 100 55. 2 24 19 
DDORNONG visits cnsal sere aaa i-v4-0 os v's 4.408 100 51 3 28 18 
PMOMID ated sates nk Cee Len Dears pee « 100 52 2 24 22 
WUSCHILEH msaia niet Rais So cients eas 100 44 1 31 24 
Mobile.... 100 51 4 23 22 
DOABULO ones Oru oie malities ow ath, ee wa 100 49 1 33 17, 
an Erendiseg i... n sient ke coed ino sel6 100 52 1 30 17 


' A very few women who were not in the labor force the week before Pearl Harbor, and gave reasons 
other than school or home housework, were counted in this group. 
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30 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 
Women with at least 5 years of work experience before 1944-45 constituted a substantial 
part of the women employed in the war period. 


Tasim I-3.—Length of work experience! before 1944-45 of women employed in the 
war period, by area 


| Percent of women with specified years of work 
experience before 1944-45 


Area _ 10 | 5, less | 3, less | 2, less | 1, less | Less 
Total | and | than | than | than | than | than 
over 10 5 3 2 1 

PEE BERGE oh na Seal syiad a i gan oes as ices 100 29 19 15 12 12 13 
jie gies (Cle ead Rak naperar tee pean ani ire Meo Riot tact fo 100 36 18 17 12 10 7 
BEATA LIROS ES Seo) slate wc pans ogs leis eid Coleen pees ae nba Om 100 28 20 16 12 12 12 
PRERER LC sotctn rs acdc prcianeus Siekete wo oe errno. < x eeclciis & 100 25 16 19 14 16 10 
TATE 01 Ei od Re ARS ot RRR yy Parana deine Wr Pe 100 28 18 15 13 | 14 12 
ESR ERIE Spo 4 are) irc avatar oRrtares Sein’ uv inure cbs x laa tare AES 100 22 ps 15 i Wr a 14 21 
FR GRNGUDILINY airs Uae ina at tale rare slate ie itn ego nga tte a aoe 100 34 22 14 5 11 14 
NW LODKGEL , cletce ds inumeiace orate ac conse + inigai ean noes windsere 100 21 20 14 13 15 17 
PNOR SIMD Ss te coe Jo UPN aie gat She, rose RLS He Teter ata 100 30 15 15 12 13 15 
CREEL es Go oiwirrxhe-itigiete eile c Oe « spdgpees able et eas 100 35 18 14 13 11 9 
RE RRM OIROD oi act sreaiera eis a Clageh cacwee ri nie wiekca 100 34 21 16 11} 10} 8 


1 Previous work in paid household employment was counted as part of work experience. 


In several areas in-migrants formed a large proportion of the women employed in the 
war period; in a few areas there were relatively few in-migrants. 


Taste I-4.—Number and proportion of women employed in the war period who were 
in-migrants, by area 


Women employed in 1944-45 


Area In-migrants 
Total number 

Number | Percent of total 
Ovi eEle:; Hines erases Ealnis histih baled Hels anole Seager 61,500 6,800 11 
PSALELIT ONG es hyp) Sed seh sa dra jhce: 6/010 Ale, ste! Tidlps Aavalete ci Weswe S len eae sieves 164,500 49 ,400 30 
PD iearalea gra cialis eras siaiehars Hlele ot sth cake lo soe al caavt (ol Serie ecire 8 114,000 2,500 2 
PSV ANOIE 05) a bivin Wetter k ok Micka mo isis, o/e clued tw bs yer acalaalp\ ehqccarat 70,700 28,300 40 
MG GEONG aaah creed San ede etl apc iacah afte cee base eerie: Otc 387 ,000 53,000 14 
TROTOBEIAL «cls pa leteraaars: «cs vinta Wai storoidid My Vuelo A Sse e < paces 500 9 
SU SAISTAN Gath g cine Seu ta Cie SHSM A dina sip hy SER pied nde Sb ayy le D vat Ty 44,000 25,000 57 
TUT CRSBA BR ach Shas ahe pnpeanccaet cht ks Sarah es, Soe choy vpaseeayaea eee 27,000 12,600 47 
PSA Rilo baba ess srecetace bi wa incent dia punta ebe es thele poPgamn ee sone 123 ,000 40,200 33 
GEV PPMEREROUBGUN SS = arte 2g hae asic etareccotacdce elie) aoc Oa: 6 274,500 127,000 46 
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A very large proportion of the women employed in the war period planned to continue 
work after the war and most of these women planned to continue work in the respective 
areas where they had been employed during the war. 


Taste I-5.—Number of women employed in 1944-45 and number and percent who 
planned to continue work and to continue work in the respective areas, by area 


Number of women who planned to continue work 
Number of Total In same area 
women 
Area employed 
1944-45 Percent Percent of 
Number of women Number women 
employed employed 
1944-45 1944-45 
PL REORR iyi sudhus dies hrs wists arta lleatael sone > a Ay) sea eta AP MS re kr 70 
MDTINGRGIDS 61055 eras Seanad ncressnare o scnee 61,500 50,800 83 48 ,600 79 
PAR EOLE' (tneles pycctan elew takes sk ond CTs 164,500 133 ,300 81 124,900 76 
Pont seit sass sistas sg te nite 114,000 91,20 80 89,800 79 
DAHON ch deacon batted antares aS ish hee ot 70,700 55, 501 78 48,700 69 
WIBURON GG 6 gst gic tay peed ay oe vee emus Y 387 ,000 302,000 78 283,000 73 
ROM Gah Git nihil cs Sie studio Gale ou cehi tn ee 7,500 5,700 73 5,500 73 
WOIOUIEE tu Ceci ca ecmh es focal axed 44,000 26,800 61 24,600 56 
WED GLLG ress ach eee att seers eAOhars ails, cae 27,000 22,600 84 19,500 72 
SORA ERER so REN ee ies al ulate itis © cep 123,000 75,500 61 70,200 57 
Ban Brangisco. cds. 274 ,500 190,200 69 167,500 61 


The number of wartime-employed women who planned to continue work in the respective 
areas where they were employed in the war period, in each of the 10 areas, greatly ex- 
ceeded the number of women employed in 1940. 


TasiEe I-6.—Comparison of the number of women employed in 1940 and the number 
employed in 1944-45 who planned to continue work in the respective areas, by area 


| Number of women Percent of increase 
Ste between -1940 em- 
Area | ployment and number 
Employed 1944-45 | who planned to con- 
| Employed | and planned to con- | tinue work in the 

1940 tinue work in same same area, 

area 

Brtinihioltls 7555 Vs disssca cetrecnletea ene 39,700 48 ,600 22 
IBBIGIMOKA ocak ins kee ola’ «Soo dyoh a eerie 93,700 124,900 33 
Buffalo 59,700 89,800 50 
Dayton 34,700 48,700 40 
Detroit 182,300 283 ,000 55 
Kenosha 3,800 5,500 45 
Wichita . 16,500 24,600 49 
Mobile. . 7,800 19,500 150 
Seattle . 54,500 70,200 29 
San Fra: 137,700 167 ,500 22 
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The group of wartime-employed women who planned to continue work contained a 
higher proportion of women who had been employed before Pearl Harbor than the total 
group of wartime-employed women. Compare Tables I-2 and I-7. 


Taste I-7.—Employment status the week before Pearl Harbor of wartime-employed 


women who planned to continue work, by area 


Area 


| Percent of war-employed women who planned to continue 
work with specified types of employment status the week 
before Pearl Harbor 


AM Areds': Vie) evans ee ves 


printed: . sere ep cy tee oy 
MEIN OFe yo atgis. ey ach widens 


RIOAU MON Aas ork Hankrece atc vemarersoPN a 


In the labor force Not in the labor force 
Total 
Unemployed Engaged 
Employed | and seeking in own In school 
work housework 

100 58 2 20 20 
100 62 1 14 23 
100 58 2 18 22 
100 67 3 17 13 
100 59 2 19 20. 
100 56 3 21 20 
100 56 2 21 21 
100 57 1 20 22 
100 55 5 19 21 
100 57 1 25 Ly, 
100 57 1 24 18 


Among women employed both in the war period and the week before Pearl Harbor, the 
proportion who planned to continue work was higher than among women employed in 
the war period who had not wanted jobs the week before Pearl Harbor. 


TasiE [-8.—Percent of wartime-employed women with specified types of employment 
status the week before Pearl Harbor who planned to continue work after the war, by area 


Area 


AULATGGS(. . Seh-aleutes cue 


Bprinpiele 2. ics.es- sie eccackicee 


Baltimore 
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| Percent of women in specified groups the week before Pearl 


Harbor who planned to continue work 


In the labor force Not in the labor foree 
Total 
Unemployed | Engaged 
Employed | and seeking in own In school 
work housework 

75 83 89 57 78 
83 85 83 65 91 
81 87 84 63 86 
80 91 100 49 97 
78 85 94 62 79 
78 85 90 58 85 
73 79 100 64 68 
61 78 67 39 58 
84 90 96 70 83 
61 71 92 46 62 
69 77 83 55 yal 
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The group of wartime-employed women who planned to continue work contained a 
slightly higher proportion of women with at least 5 years of work experience before 1944- 
45 than the total group of wartime-employed women. Compare Tables 1-3 and 1-9. 


Taste [-9.—Length of work experience’ before 1944-45 of wartime-employed women 
who planned to continue work, by area 


Percent of war-employed women who planned to 
continue work with specified years of work expe- 
rience before 1944-45 
Area 
10 | 5, less |,3, less | 2, less | 1, less | Less 
Total | and | than | than | than | than | than 
over 10 5 3 2 1 

PSL RPea er: emg iarn ety tse cer ee aie, OO: 34 18 15 11 11 11 
SS DUUNG Cle aeh ceNes EP i Rowe tae Bete cate 100 38 16 15 12 11 8 
Dalimorenc., Anoras ae then eet hears 100 31 19 15 12 il 12 
100 29 16 19 16 13 7 
100 34 17 14 12 12 At 
100 25 17 15 11 14 18 
100 40 19 12 4 10 15 
100 27 23 15 11 12 12 
100 32 15 15 12 13 13 
100 42 19 il 11 9 8 
100 40 20 15 10 8 7 


! Previous work in paid household employment was counted as part of work experience. 


Among women employed in the war period with 5 or more years of work experience 
before 1944-45, the proportion of women who planned to continue work was in general 
greater than among women with fewer years of work experience. 


TasiE I-10.—Percent of women employed in the war period who planned to continue 
work, by length of work experience and area ; 


| 


Percent of women employed in war period with 
| specified years of work experience who planned 
to continue work 
Area 
10 | 5, less | 3, less | 2, less | 1, less | Less 
| Total| and | than | than | than | than | than 
over 10 5 3 2 1 

PUP OLGAS mone omnas Co aman aeons at Sap ey 75 86 73 71 72 68 69 
BpPINR BCG sed Gisies boas ads ened Wes Flac celewoees 83 88 75 73 83 86 94 
feltman Solectron at tease. avo hue avec te ee owen 81 91 77 76 res 79° 79 
PSE AION sa pialeteimersia'r Fatah tcateielayiaistaepes paige oe 80 91 79 82 85 66 63 
Dayton. 78 91 73 75 74 70 74 
BEER ee geass lenis each ene iii eae es 78: 89 80 77 78 75 67 
Kenosha 2 Wark ste 62 66 70 63 77 
Wichita 1. (61 Fe 279 71 67 51 46 44 
Wobble enceutnuuiie hot rote oh i eS | 841 90 86 81 85 83 73 
Beabtleyn counts cone atlin Hanes land she digs Beta Se ; . 61 74 61 46 53 52 58 
RATNER PRICINO OSH actrees ers: OS tie, ance aioe cee i 69 81 68 62 65 60 58 
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Among in-migrant women employed in the war period the proportion who planned to 
continue work was slightly less than among all war-employed women, but substantial 
proportions of the in-migrants planned to stay in the war areas and to continue work 
in these areas. Compare Tables 1-5 and I-11. 


Tarte I-11—Proportions of in-migrant. women employed in the war period who 
planned (1) to continue work, (2) to stay in the war area, and (3) to continue work in 
the war area, tn areas where in-migrants were an important part of the employed women! 


Percent of in-migrant women employed in the 
war period with specified postwar plans 


Area 
. 

| To continue | To continue to | To continue work 

| work live in area in area 
Toss s tects] ¢- open eerie rn! Mae eerar Means Ser Mt Ie Par sere | 77 69 63 
1D is Ne ener Soe et pret ne m erar en era Eer rn 77 61 55. 
Detroit. . 72 62 56 
Wichita . 57 54 43 
Mabiler vc, ented esie 81 64 58 
REBPELOS chi earisihale cate Poe Mecsas a sre . S 57 | 64 46 
REET PereeINCaSORELt Se, Viste abca la ciaceae ti puede ee ysan Bsa write 64 | 56 46 


1 Springfield, Buffalo, and Kenosha areas not shown because of the relatively small number of in- 
migrants. 


In the areas where in-migrants were an important part of the women employed in the 
war period, in-migrants also formed a substantial part of the women who planned to con- 
tinue work in the area. Compare Tables 1-4 and I-12. 


Tasue I-12.—Number and proportion of in-migranis among the women employed in 
the war period who planned to continue work in the same area, tn areas where in-migranis 
were an important part of the employed women 


Women employed in war period who 
planned to continue work in war area ’ 


In-migrants 
Total number 


Number | Percent of total 


VIRION GRO ho ea SU owes Mores EM Aeke css eee tae 124,900 31,100 25 
JET AY 1s i peas Scns rs ernie aac Irae ots Fae 48,700 15,600 32 
PIG GEORG aici ais ie As ORS Wo ie ery aks Ra Use Rete erence =e 283 ,000 29,700 10 
BURGER eh at alls cc niet arcu eae. Seale odenal Aree coves iota sue ened 24,600 10,800 | . 44 
PVE GHUO gar k ie ia Sela Sa salaries tw tT a eee pee iene RS 19,500 7,300 37 
Baba eoteca sratreate. secaelre <b sans Bape ni ee ecu teva 70,200 18,500 | 26 
AE PEATIQIBEDE ty piss Fe Sure oo Waele a ea cin stg tee Ste es 167 ,500 58,400 35 


1 Springfield, Buffalo, and Kenosha areas not shown because of the relatively small number of 
in-migrants. 
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PART Il. CHANGES IN INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The proportion of women employed in manufacturing industries and government increased markedly from 1940 to 1944-45 while the proportion in 


trade and service decreased. 


Taste I-1.—Percent of women employed in specified industrial groups in 1940 and 1944-45, by area 


Springfield | Baltimore | Buffalo Dayton | Detroit Kenosha Wichita Mobile Seattle | San Francisco 
Industrial group a8 

1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 |1940 |1944 /1940 |1944 |1940 |1945 | 1940 | 1945 
GTP ndsbriegt as ..d Rne tat ott e 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
i eeretRORUSEND oe Nice oop ara bi were tee bie le wie 39 58 28 48 23 58 32 40 26 56 43 56 7 46 16 25 il 33 15 27 
Non WiBnNSHO buh oc g'citeiiis so peas pene 59} 42| 69] 52| 74] 42| 66| 60] 72] 44] 57] 44] 90| 54| 84] 75| 87] 67] 82 73 
Government... 06. cdr es dea eres den 2 5 4 8 3 4 4 | 28 3 8| 3 3 3 3| 27 4] 15 4 4 
Transportation, Otc... 00.02.05. - 2.5 eee 3 2 4 4 t 4 3 2 4 4 (4) 2 4 5 ts 4 5 5 7 8 
Trade and service............ss0see0+ 4g | 32] 54] 36] 62] 31| 55] 28] @ |] @®] @ | 36] 73] 44] 67] 42] 67] 42] 60 45 
EPR OL i atace.s aie oncdueeisraty nein erie £05). (985) 25: 985) <-28) | be} 26) AQT 1 Be a Pee Bab Oona! Bah ge 26 26 
Retail and wholesale?.......... 16 il 20 13 23 ll 19 8 (4) 10 (4) 11 22 15 20 14 25 17 21 18 
Eating and drinking places. .... 3 2 5 5 5 3 a 4 (4) 2) (4) 2 10 7 9 11 8 5 5 8 
Service..........+- jee 7} 29 | 19] 29] 18] 34] 17] 29] 16 (| @ | 23) 41] 22] 38] 17] 34] 20] 34 19 
Personal....... 7 5 8 6 9 4 8 7 I) 3g} ool] o 9| 13] 12] 14 8] 10 8 11 ¥ 
Otlianiiss fo fcee sence “1 93} 14] 21.] 12] 25] 13] 21] -9 (*)| 14] 28] 10] 24] 9] 24] 12] 93 12 
Other industries. (111. o icici... eae Wee pee oS Bul Bate Hey SS OF |S Ody 8 Ff Arh sla ay 6 

No report on industry............6++0+++055 Ramee es Be pak siors 2 er 7 ae 7 Pee sity eked een EN eas FOR hs, Bee ll a OB tee 


1 Excludes domestic service. 
2 Excludes eating and drinking places. 


3 Includes finance, insurance, and real estate. 


4 Not available. 
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WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


From 1940 to 1944-45 increases in the number of women employed in manufactur- 
ing were particularly marked in each of the 10 areas, and in most areas increases in the 
number of women employed in government were also very great. 


Taste II-2.—Number of women employed in selected industrial groups in 1940 and 


1944-45, by area 


Industrial group 


Number of women employed in specified industrial groups 


Springfield 


Baltimore Buffalo 


1940 | 1944 


1940 | 1944 | 1940 | 1944 


Dayton 


1940 | 1944 


Detroit 


1940 1944 


All industries! . . . 


Manufacturing 
Government . Rate 
Trade and service .... 
Other? 


. |89, 700) 61,500 


93 , 700} 164 , 500/59 , 700/114 , 000 


34 ,700)70,700 


182,300 387,000 


15,300) 35,500 

900) 3,000 
19, 100}19,500 
4,400! 3,500 


26,100) 78,600)13,700} 66,500: 
3,900} 13,500) 1,900} 4,000 
50,500} 59,900/36,700} 36,000: 
13,200} 12,500) 7,400) 7,500 


Industrial group 


All industries? . 


Manufacturing 
Government 
Trade and service 
Other? 


11, 200/28 ,000 
1, 200/20 ,000 
18 ,900| 20,300} | 
3,400) 2,400) / 


46, 800/215, 000 
5,500 33,000 


130 ,000}139 ,000 


Number of women employed in specified industrial groups 


Kenosha 


1940 


1944 


-| 3,800) 7,500)16 500/44 ,000 


Wichita Mobile 


1940 | 1944 | 1940 | 1944 


7 ,800}]27 ,000 


1 Excludes domestic service. 
* Includes transportation, communication, public utilities, finance, insurance, real estate, and other. 
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.|, 1,400] 4,200] 1,200|20,500 
ale 400] 3,300; |11,900/19 000 


1,300) 6,700 

200) 7,200 
5,300}11 , 500! 
1,000) 1,600 


Seattle 


San Francisco 


1940 | 1945 


1940 1945 


54 500/123 ,000 


137 ,700)274 ,500 


40,800 
18,300 
50,900 
13,000 


36,600 
9, 2800) 


20,100} 73,600 

5,600) 37,600 
83,400)125 ,300 
28,600} 38,000 
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In 6 of the 10 areas 40 percent or more of the women who were employed both in the 
war period and the week before Pearl Harbor! changed their industrial group be- 
tween these dates. Most of the changes were by women who left trade or service indus- 
tries to enter war-manufacturing industries. 


Taste II-3.—Ectent of shifis in industrial group by women employed both in 1944-45 
and the week before Pearl Harbor, by area 


Percent of women who continued in the same industrial 
group or shifted to new group 


Industrial group in which employed week 


° 
before Pearl Harbor and shifts in the war = 2 
period mopeg = 5 
Slele2)/8/s) e]/Sielalé 
ghel2/€/e/s|e (3/2/31 5 
aeeelaieiZzigigleisi#\s 
aslala@l|M@lAlIAIMIEJS\/ala 
| 
Total women ao specs sich, e-evm ok 1) Oad 100 |100 100 |100 |100 |100 100 {100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same industry . . 76 | 67 | 60 | 52 | 58 5 | 69, | 55 || 57 55 
Shifted to other industry 24 | 33 | 40 | 48 | 42 | 25 | 31 | 45 | 43 45 
Manufacturing—Total..................... 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 {100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in manufacturing............... 92 | 83 | 97 | 82 | 90 | 91 | 83 | 361 | 74 61 
Governmeént— Total 5.0. ices. wwe ee See oe 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same industry............... 60 | 48 | 75 | 50 | 83 | 73 | 75 | 40 | 50 | 54 49 
Retail and wholesale trade*—Total.......... 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | (®) {100 |100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same industry..............- 452 | 64 | 53 | 34 | 43 | 41 | () | 77 | 48 | 51 55 
Shifted to—War manufacturing......... 427 | 23 | 26 | 56 | 22 | 44 | (5) | 23 | 14 |] 18 Ls 
Government... 2.0... css SIO. ep BO eas | eae 7/@® :| 25 | 13 Mf 
Eating and drinking places—Total.......... 100 {100 |100 } (®) |100 |100 | (5) |100 |100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same industry............... 438 | 35 | 38 | ©) | 33 | 41 | ©) | 34 | 48 | 30 44 
Shifted to—War manufacturing. . ..--|430 | 35 | 32 F @) | 29 | 51 | (6) | 24 | 15 | 30 24 
Crovernment. os oe SON ocak) eee | ea. 2] ©) SAAT is 6 
Personal service—Total: ............6e0000. 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same industry............... 49 | 42 | 48 | 45 | 55 | 45 | 40 | 60 | 50 | 52 53 
Shifted to—War manufacturing......... 28 | 36 | 25 | 45 | 12 | 40 | 50 | 24 7 | 23 18 
Government..............- Bid Pavaicct—t iy) Sane ot a eee Re Seat eos Eee 5 4 


1 Excludes not only women whose wartime employment was in domestic service but also those who, 


though not employed in domestic service in the war period, had been in domestic service before 
Pearl Harbor. 


2 Excludes eating and drinking places. 


3 In addition 27 percent shifted to government installations which were chiefly manufacturing. 
+ Represents areas for which data justified computation. 
+ Base too small to justify computation. 
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In 7 of the 10 areas a fourth or more of the women employed both in 1944-45 and 
the week before Pearl Harbor* changed their occupational group between these dates. 


TasiE II-4.—Eztent of shifts in occupational group by women employed both in 1944-45 
and the week before Pearl Harbor, by area 


Percent of women who continued in the same occu- 
pational group or shifted to new group 
Occupational group in which employed week = 
before Pearl Harbor and shifts in the war er He) 
period 2 3 ‘ = a 
e1/S/e/2)/8/8)/aliSielei2 
4;e/SielSlElelaigizl& 
Saja | Bie |e) ee 8) 8.) 8 
zlalMlal/AlAIMIBI Sila] a 
EOtal womereit ato te bone aekecen 100 |100 |100 {100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 
Stayed in same occupation....... 73 | 83 | 77 | 74 | 76 | 69 | 74 | 66 | 69 | 74 63 
Shifted to another occupation,.... 27.| 17 | 23 | 26 | 24 | 31 | 26 | 34 | 31 | 26 37 
Clerical and kindred......... 8] 4 7 7 | 10 7 5 9 | 13 | 12 11 
Operative and kindred....... 12 So 10) 16 | WO toy AT. | 16.) 1d 9 10 
Galeds. cesne caren pS eae 2 1 2 1/@ 1 3 3 1 3 
BervaOGs cig care soe sr nas 5 OR 3 2 2 2 3 7 2 2 2 11 
(Clerical and: kindred :. . foi. cas en. os oes ees 100 {100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 10) 
ORNL ccnlie fata pal a Ob ume a too ie 87 | 90 | 87 | 88 | 92 | 81 | 93 | 76 | 84 | 93 88 
Shifted to—Operative and kindred. ..... 8 7} 10] 10 4] 14 7 | 13 6 2 vA 
Operative and kindred. «0... oo. see ee eee 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 
ECE eas 2c sree ore renames a tu: <tastrqeialinalo eee 82 83 | 92 | 86 | 90 | 82 | 86 | 67 | 75 66 
Shifted to—Clerical and kindred........ il 4 8 8 | 10 £28 aE: Wil Pie Si os Ug 14 
MSALOB id 3 cites Ano Zia siacie seo dated Sretvin eles ole 100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 
BEB UO tae vulatiln so dapowhaltemieney sat 37 | 50 | 43 | 25 | 39 | 30 | 22 | 29 | 52 | 38 45 
Shifted to—Clerical and kindred........ 27 | 22 | 23 | 31 | 24 | 22 | 11 | 28 | 37 | 34 ee 
100 
57 
11 
25 


1 Excludes not only women whose wartime employment was in domestic service but also those who, 


though not employed in domestic service in the war period, had been in domestic service before 
Pearl Harbor. 


2 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Manufacturing industries in 1944-45 employed a very large proportion of the women who had been engaged in their own housework the week before 
Pearl Harbor and a large proportion of the former school girls. Government employed a larger proportion of the former school girls than of the women 
formerly engaged in their own housework. 


Tape I]-5.—Industrial distribution! in 1944-45 of women who were in school or engaged in their own housework the week before Pearl Harbor, by area 


Percent of women with specified employment status the week before Pearl Harbor employed in 1944—45 in specified industrial groups 


San 


Industrial group All areas Springfield Baltimore Buffalo Dayton Detroit Kenosha Wichita Mobile Seattle Francisco 
Own wn Own wn. Own Own Own Own Own Own 
School|house-| School|house-| School |house-| School|house-| School|house-| School |house-| School |house-] School |house-} School|house-] School |house-|} School|house- 
wor work work work work work work work work work work 


100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 
26 39 41 70 28 56 38 62 17 23 29 34 15 24 


18 BE PEE ASS GSS 4 10 9 4 3 17 10 5 1 6 8 
39 22 18 cl canara brea 5 1 29 26 


All industries!...}| 100 | 100 100 | 100 


War manufacturing... . 29 47 37 52 
Consumer manufactur- 


Trade: 
Retail and wholesale? 19 12 19 13 
Eating and drinking 5 6 3 Sia ae Ee Spohr le Bale ops be dts Sse gl 
places. 
Service: 
Personal 6 8 4 4 
Other...... 8 7 9 6 


Other ndustries*...... 


1 Bxcludes domestic service. 
2 Excludes eating and drinking places. | ¢ Een ; 
3 Includes transportation, communication, public utilities, finance, insurance, real estate, and other. 
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The most common occupation in the war period for women who had been engaged in their own housework the week before Pearl Harbor was 
that of operative, while for war-employed women who had been attending school the week before Pearl Harbor clerical occupations were more common. 


Tas ix II-6.—Occupational distribution’ in 1944-45 of women who were in school or engaged in their own housework the week before Pearl Harbor, 


Occupational group! All areas Springfield | Baltimore 
Own Own Own 
School|house-| School|house-| School|house- 
work work wor 
All occupations .} 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 
Clerical and kindred. . . 46 21 36 14 44 22 
Diets cae ae 8 8 9 8 6 8 
Operative and kindred. 31 52 45 64 34 53 
Wervices co ktvgioe mbes 10 16 z 13 9 14 
GREER cr ccor onic ans 2 3 3 1 a 3 


by area 
Percent of women with specified employment status the week before Pearl Harbor employed in 1944—45 in specified occupational groups 
San 
Bufialo Dayton Detroit Kenosha Wichita Mobile Seattle Francisco 
| 
Own Own Own Own Own Own Own Own 
School|house-| School|house-| School |house-| School |house-] School |house-| School|house-| School |house-| School|house- 
work work work work work wor work work 
100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 
44) 22| 54).23| 45] 12] 30] 9] 52) 19| 37] 25]. 54] 29] 60) 31 
10 5 5 3 8 9 6 5 9 | pak 14 8 11 10 12 
29 60 29 52 33 67 53 60 24 54 29 38 21 37 13 31 
9 11 8 20 7 15 2 19 14 18 22 20 11 15 13 20 
8 2 4 2 7 1 6 6 Bas es 1 3 6 8 4 6 
| | 


1 Excludes domestic service. 


2 Includes professional, semiprofessional, and other 
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A larger proportion of the women em 
ing industries planned to continue wor! 


facturing for war purposes, 


TasiE II-7.—Percent of women employed in the war 
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ployed in the war period in consumer-manufactur- 
k than did women employed in. industries manu- 


period in specified industrial 


groups who planned to continue work, by area 


Industrial group 


Manufacturing: 


Government... Joe ck sane s ie @iece 
Transportation, etc......... Ace i 
Trade: 
Retail and wholesale!. .... , Fi 
Eating and drinking places.... 
Service: 
Personalize i La a ae 
Others. ine. * 


Percent of women in specified industrial groups who 
planned to continue work 
° 
| i} 2 
n = 2 2° 
s © & a ag 
s/el/eis/slalelalelels 
SelB a dee) | op Fal eg 3/8/38 ]5 
= a | 3 3 s 2 o | 3 So 
aj/a/@/a(/AlAlMiEls| 3] 8 
68 | 80 | 76 | 72 | 75 | 72 71 | 50 | 73 | 52 62 
79 | 86 | 84 | 93 | 76 88 | 65 | 71 | 84 | 67 75 
See ae °78 | 83 | 82 | 80 | 82 | 78 (@) | @) | 86] 66] 64 
epvaretem att 277 | 90 | 77 | 71 @) | 85 | () | () | 83 | 59 76 
ino ia'a wwhahee 77 | 84 | 81] 91 | 92 | 87 70 | 61 | 78 | 60 70 
ngiar ney uate 273, | 70 | 78 | 78 | 72 | 77 (3) | 67 | 92 | 60 65 
aialera eee (@) | 83 | 90 \g 4 |{92 | 85 | 60 | 85 | 90 | 73 80 
Sia sis ipincs ek (@) | 88 | 84 67 | 90 | 87 | 76 | 90 | 66 73 
| | 


' Excludes eating and drinking places, 
? Represents areas for which data justified computation. 


3 Base too small 
‘ Not available. 


A larger proportion of the 


semiprofessional occupations, includ 


to justify computation. 


women employed in the war period in professional and 


than did women in other occupations. 


led in the table as “Other”, planned to continue work 


Tase II-8.—Percent of women employed in the war period in specified occupational 


groups who planned to continue 


work, by area 


Percent of women in specified occupational groups who 


planned to continue work 


Occupational group g 

3]: 3 

3 | 8 3 q 

gi elele|¢ SizlZlaleif£ 
</@/@/alalaAlw/EIS/3] 8 

Clerical and kindred 75 | 88 | 79 | 77 | 79 | 81 78 | 59 | 83 | 62 68 
IER SoG he ee 72 | 85 | 76 | 92 | 90 | 81 44 | 50 | 79 | 57 64 
Operative and kindred 72 | 80 | 81 | 79 | 74 | 73 | 74 54 | 78 | 58 72 
Service 78 | 78 | 86 | 91 | 84 81 | 63 | 73 | 93 | 61 70 
Oph ere i 5s ow bree ae 84 | 88 | 85 | 84 | 81 | 91 | 96 80 | 90 | 70 75 


1 Includes professional, semiprofessional, and other. 
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Most of the women employed in the wir period who expected to remain in the labor 
force planned to continue work in the same industrial group in which they had been em- 
ployed in the war period. 


Tasim II-9.—Percent of war-employed women! planning to remain tn the labor force 
who planned to continue work in the same industrial group as their wartime employment, 


by area 


aS EN eS ee 


Percent of women employed in specified industrial 
groups and planning to remain in the labor force who 
planned to continue work in same group 


Industrial group Ceul 8 

|,|3i¢e : g 

Cy qa ° a 3 Ss 

SIR el a(S elelalalsie 

a/8@)/8)a)]/518|/a)36131 8 

as|BlalS|e|/e/|8le/e)| $s] 2 

21(F/alBAlAlLAIMIFElAl ala 
All industries!........... Raw eilaen aa 86 | 86 89 | 85.| 85 | 92 | 82 | 85 | 87] 85 
. Manufacturing........... .| 84 | 87 | 86 | 89 | 88 | 85 76 | 87 | 77 78 
Seve pen Re cr oaseasty oe “|sga | 83 | 89 | 75 | 86 | 79 | (4) | (4) | 88 | 88 87 

rade: 

Retail and wholesale?...... 390 | 87 | 85 | 91 | 93 | 86 | (4) | 90 | 93 | 93 88 
Eating and drinking places... . 37g | 93 | 84 | 89 | 64 | 80 | () | 73 | 62 | 80 79 


1 Excludes women employed in domestic service. 

2 Excludes eating and drinking places. 

3 Represents areas for which data justified computation. 
4 Base too small to justify computation. 


Most of the women employed in the war period who expected to remain in the labor 
force planned to continue work in the same occupational group in which they had been 
employed in the war period. These proportions were particularly high for women who 
were in clerical and kindred occupations or in professional and semiprofessional occupations. 


Tapue I-10.—Percent of war-employed women’ planning to remain in the labor force 
who planned to continue work in the same occupational group as their wartime employment, 


by area 
Oe le SSS 
Percent of women employed in specified occupational 
groups and planning to remain in the labor force who 
planned to continue work in same group 
Occupational group o 
Q 
Z| e 
Q o e 
gi /elelgsieiziZisaielé 
5 a | cs 3S 5 c o | id a1/2 {18 
i) eS A i | Ge) = Sa ams De =| 
= a | 3 2 S = Shee ° 8 
Z21F@lalalalAl|M/Elalaja 
et as 
All occupations!....... epee ere 87 s9 | 88 | 85 | 86 | 92 | 82 | 84 | 88 | 87 
Clerical and kindred 91 | 91 | 92 | 95 | 88 | 85 | 92 | 88 | 93] 92] 93 
Pa Ca apron Wan eario per ecare 336 | 81 | 79 | 97 | 86 | 84 | (4) | 71 | 90 | 88 91 
Operative and kindred 82 | 84 | 86 | 85 | 88 | 80 | 87 | 76 | 78 | 78 77 
Service 381 | 89 | 83 | 76 | 67 | 91 | (4) | 78 | 76 | 85 83 
(O12 7 cep ees os i PPAe Naeger nc ars Wie Jor ees 392 | 89 | 96 | 90 | 87 | 95 | () | 91 | 93 | 94 90 


1 Excludes women employed in domestic service. 

2 Includes professional, semiprofessional, and other. 

3 Represents areas for which data justified computation. 
4 Base too small to justify computation. 
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The number of women employed in manufacturing in the war period who planned to 
continue work in the same area was, in each area, very much greater than the number of 


women employed in manufacturing in the area in 1940. 


(This does not allow for the fact 


that some of the women employed in manufacturing in the war period planned to shift 
to other industries, but had such an allowance been made, the difference would still be 


very great.) 


Taste II-11.—Comparison of the number of women 
industrial groups with the number employed in the war 


in the area labor force, by area? 


employed in 1940 in specified 
period who planned to remain 


Number of women in specified groups 


Springfield Baltimore Buffalo Dayton Detroit 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Industrial group ployed ployed ployed ployed ployed 
in war in war im war im war in war 
Eim- | period | Em- | period | Em- period | Em- | period | Em- | period 
ployed| and |ployed| and ployed] and |ployed| and ployed and 
1940 /planned| 1940 |planned|’ 1940 planned} 1940 |planned| 1940 planned 
to con- to con- to con- 0 con- to con- 
tinue tinue tinue tinue tinue 
work in work in workin work in work in 
area area area area area 
All industries'/39 , 700 48 , 600/93 , 700/124 , 900/59, 700 89,800/34, 700} 48,700] 182,300, 283,000 
Manufacturing. ... ./15,300 27,500|26, 100] 58,200/13,700 49,300/11,200} 20,100] 46,800 148,000 
Government....... 900} 2,300] 3,900] 9,900] 1 ,900} 2,800} 1,200] 12,200 5,500} 21,000 
Trade and service ,..]19,100 16,100/50,500] 46,800/36,700 31,600/18,900) 15,000 }130 000/114,000 
Other industries*....] 4,400] 2,700|13,200! 10/000 7,400} 6,100) 3,400] 1,400 x » 


Number of women in specified groups 


Kenosha Wichita Mobile Seattle 
Em- . Em- Em- Em- 
Industrial group ployed ployed ployed ployed 
in war in war in wat in war 
Em- | period | Em- | period | Em- period | Em- | period 
ployed] and | ployed| and ployed} and |ployed| and 
1940 |planned} 1940 |planned| 1940 planned} 1940 |planned 
to con- to con- to con- to con- 
tinue tinue tinue tinue 
work in work in work in work in 
area area area area, 
All industries'] 3,800] 5,500 16,500] 24,600] 7,800) 19, 500/54 ,500) 70,200 
Manufacturing. .... 1,400} 2,800] 1,200! 8,800] 1 ,300] 4,000] 6,200] 20,400) 
Government....... 500. 700 200} 5,000] 1,900) 11,300 
Trade and service..,}}2,400] 2,700}411 +900] 13,100} 5,300] 9,200 36,600} 30,800 
Other industries*... . 2,900! 2,000} 1,000} 1,300] 9 ,800) 7,700 


San Francisco 


Em- 
ployed 
1940 


137,700 
20,100 


! Women employed in domestic service were excluded from both 1940 and 1944-45 figures. 
2 Does not take into account contemplated postwar industry shifts by the wartime-employed women. 
3 Includes transportation, communication, public utilities, finance, insurance, real estate, and other. 
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A WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


PART Ill. EARNINGS OF WARTIME-EMPLOYED WOMEN 


In each of the 10 areas the average weekly take-home earnings of the women employed 
in the war period in plants manufacturing war goods considerably exceeded the average 
weekly take-home earnings of women employed in plants manufacturing consumer goods 
or in non-manufacturing industries. 


Tapim III-1.—Average weekly take-home earnings of women employed in the war 
period in selected industrial groups, by area 


Average weekly take-home earnings 


| 


Industrial group 


Springfield 
San Francisco 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Kenosha 
Wichita 
Mobile 
Seattle 


All industries!...... .|$24.95|$27 .30/$28 .50|$27 .45/$34 . 70/$28 .40/$29 .30/$24 .85/$31 .80/$32 .50 


Manufacturing: 
NV BTiccn. er veaseecees| 29.00} 33.80] 33.90] 31.50) 40.35] 31.40) 35.35 36.80] 38.60) 38.95 
Consumer......+ TTT) 98.75] 24.10] 24.50) 26.90] 28.75] 26.45] 26.45) 23.30) 30.10] 31.00 
Retail and wholesale trade®..} 19.55) 20.90] 18.90) 19.90) 24.85 20.75) 21.30) 21.25] 26.40] 30.40 
LORNA: hc sreveseieisarce.steiela em subuh't 18.20] 16.25} 20.05] 18.25] 24.45] 21.50) 24.20) 19.45) 24.85 27.65 
Eating and drinking places. .| 19.30] 25.30) 18.20 23.05] 29.75] 28.00] 21.15] 13.95) 31.50) 31,55 
DL@unarieg . cee wee cee ges 18.95] 20.70) 21.65] 21.50] 24.10) 21.25) 25.05) 16.05) 29.10) 80.15 


ne 


1 Excludes domestic service. 
2 Excludes eating and drinking places, 


In each area the average weekly take-home earnings of women employed as operatives 
or clerical workers in factories making war goods exceeded the average weekly take-home 
earnings of women employed in corresponding occupations in factories making consumer 
goods. Moreover, in all but one area the average weekly take-home earnings of women 
employed as clerical workers in war factories exceeded the average weekly take-home 
earnings of women employed as operatives in factories making consumer goods. 


Tapum III-2.—Average weekly take-home earnings of women employed in the war 
period as operatives and clerical workers in factories making war goods and in factories 
making consumer goods, by area 


Average weekly take-home earnings 


° 
Occupation and type of nd 2 
manufacturing 3 g a 
Beg Bil eek galego gale 
q 3 $ or 9 ‘Si rs B & 
3 a i) 3 3 a s 3 rs Fi 
n a] a) A a i 5 = D a 
Operatives: 
War manufacturing...... $29 .45/$34..40|$35 .00/$32 .10|$41 .35|$33 .75/$36 .50/$43 .45|$39 .90)$42 75 
Consumer manufacturing .| 24.00] 24.00) 24.10) 28.10} 27.95) 27.45 25.75| 22.90] 29.50) 31.45 
Clerical: 
War manufacturing...... 26.75] 31.60| 31.00) 28.35] 35.05) 22.55] 382.75] 30.30) 36.25) 32.60 
Consumer manufacturing .| 21.75] 24.35] 25.50] 24.30) 29.35) 20 .75| 27.10] 27.00] 26.20) 29.75 


ane se Sen Sr ence On 
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PART IV. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The proportion of married women was larger among all women employed in the war 
period © than among the women who planned to continue work. The areas differed widely 
from each other in the proportions of married, single, and widowed or divorced women, 


both among all women employed in the war period and among the women who planned 
to continue work, 


Taste IV-1.—Marital status of women employed in the war period and of women who 
planned to continue work, by area 


Percent of women with specified types of marital status 

All women employed in the war period!) Women who planned to continue work! 
Area Married? Married? 
Widowed Widowed 
Total] Single or Total] Single or 

Total| Husband} divorced Total] Husband! divorced 

absent, absent, 

in service in service 

All areas......., 100 44 | 44 11 12 | 100 51 34 5 15 
Springfield....,........ 100 52 39 ao 9 | 100 58 32 6 10 
Baltimore.....,....... 100 48 43 12 9 | 100 53 36 6 11 
BR abi. So's ns araes Savin 100 50 40 iat 10 | 100 60 28 5 12 
Da ytON i). cy ils hewwele d 100 46 40 10 14 | 100 52 32 5 16 
Detroit. eae atin 100 45 45 10 10 | 100 Be 35 5 12 
Memoahin. sea. Siw vaca 100 59 33 7 8 | 100 64 26 a 10 
Wiehita Wie aces ge 100 43 43 13 14 | 100 53 27 5 20 
IR ORSG oa J.s/o.e.kx dare 26 100 40 47 9 13 | 100 45 39 5 16 
ROCHE aia ecw mills 100 31 54 16 15 | 100 40 37 6 23 
San Francisco...,..... 100 29 55 14 16 | 100 36 42 7 22 


SS ae 


! Excludes women employed in domestic service. 


2 Women separated from their husbands because the husbands were in service or for other reasons 
were counted as married. 


A smaller proportion of the married women employed in the war period planned to 
continue work than of the single women or the widowed or divorced women. The propor- 
tion of married women who planned to continue work was particularly low among those 
who had husbands absent, in the armed forces. 


Tasty [V-2.—Percent of women employed in the war period who planned to continue 
work, by marital status and area 


Percent of women employed in war period 
with specified types of marital status who 
planned to continue work 
Area Married! 
Widowed 
Total | Single or 
Husband | divorced 
Total} absent, 
in service 

A PateBS hy ics inde ivi Pb!) ace eteaats ale 75 87 57 37 94 
SHOE LOS HAUG ae een Weare AINS wale Ake Sao 5 83 93 65 46 98 
PALUNOLE MAL ems a etna erect ce ene Cee 81- 90 68 44 95 
Batata vive ces oihe- Bi Sie was hai acatlny.aais, Be MRM od Stas 80 96 56 40 96 
NORV Oar Wola ohee Ne eeNTs kk ote eer nis foe 5 78 89 62 41 92 
DOtrOT ies vragir a aes eee tale eos Lcvele Puce fetter vie 5 73 90 61 39 91 
UINGROMMA ern eure on ferinl sis Gh nideuar cae 73 80 56 @) 100 
URC eNO nyc antec Meet. a hed Un high a 61 75 38 23 87 
DEODUR ch wth cee a MMe eter aca hE 5 84 95 70 45 100 
RS ECLe RIN Gw cee metire fee seni oo iahatine sere ng 8 * 61 80 42 24 92 
BREN EADOICO Mn detr ed ime toes We debi detec . 69 85 53 34 93 
SS Se lee UL a ate | 


1 Women separated from their husbands because the husbands were in service or for other reasons 
were counted as married. 


* Base too small to justify computation. 
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The proportions of the war-employed women in various age groups differed very little 
from the corresponding proportions among women who planned to continue work. In 
general, among the women who planned to continue work there were smaller proportions 
of women between 20 and 29 years of age and larger proportions 45 years of age and 
over, than among the total group of women employed in the war period, 


Tani IV-3.—Age of women employed! in the war period and of women who planned 
to continue work, by area 


Percent of women with specified age 
All women employed in the Women who planned to continue 
war period! work! 
Area 

Total | Under| 20-| 30—| 40-|45 and| Total | Under] 20-] 30-| 40—|45 and 

20 29 | 39 | 44 | over 20 29 | 39 | 44 | over 
AIPaTOAS. bees <> 100 14 | 40] 22] 8 16 100 16 | 37 | 22) 8 17 
Springfield... 0.04 -<essaes 100 18 | 34 | 19 8 21 100 20 | 31 | 18 8 23 
BBLEIMOPO visa a6 ov wine ses 100 18 | 44 | 22 6 10 100 19 | 41 | 22 fi 11 
BUBIO Sc jin a/c leieisrenwinelnn 100 11 | 41 | 27 7 14 100 13 | 43 | 23 8 13 
TGV COD: ote oars 0's,60 RICAN 100 15 | 39 | 22 8 16 100 16 | 36 | 22 8 18 
MPetrOlts!, ccqaris vers ewer 100 15 | 44 | 21 v 13 100 16 | 43 | 21 6 14 
Keen0sb aye. cei. i oie tes ow eis 100 15 | 39 | 22) 11 13 100 15 | 34 | 25°] 11 15 
WOHIGG ¢ civ ets bs 5 ose WWielalee 100 18 |. 39 | 19 6 18 100 19 | 34 | 22 4 21 
WWRODUS iis science vin acd Sua 100 17 | 42 } 23 7 11 100 17 | 41 | 23 Ki 12 
POGUGULG ss aia eteraiy Scie eysinlendl al 100 11 | 34 | 20} 11 24 100 LL) 8h" |20.,) 22 27 
San Francisco............ 100 8 | 40 | 26 9 17 100 8 | 37 | 26 | 10 19 

| 


ee ee Ee Ee 


1 Excludes women employed in domestic service. 


In general smaller proportions of women employed in the war period between the ages 
of 20-29 years planned to continue work than did either the older or younger women. 


Tasip IV-4.—Percent of women employed in the war period who planned to continue 
work, by age and area 


, ————————————— ees) 


Percent of women employed in war period with 
specified age who planned to continue work 


Area 
Total »| Under | 20-29 30-39 40-44 | 45 and 
20 over 
All areas....... ui Weheenreuatnneld mace yes Vis ioge 75 80 70 75 75 81 
Springfield .........cceeee cree eee nee e nes 75 78 82 90 


BAU OLS yas cic diora tea otha mj averns oie neiayeinlacegimis wit 
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In five of the nine areas for which race was analyzed, Negro or other non-white women 
workers constituted at least 10 percent of the total women = employed in the war period. 
In seven of the nine areas there was a higher proportion of Negro or other non-white em- 
ployed women among the women who planned to continue to work than among the war- 
employed women as a whole. 


Taste IV-5.—Race of women employed! in the war pertod and of women who planned 
to continue work, by area 


Percent of women in specified groups 
All women employed in the Women who planned to 
war period! continue work! 
Area? 

Negro or Negro or 

Total White other Total | White other 
non-white non-white 
Springfield. ...,. BIR oe eR He Rie ak 100 95 5 100 95 5 
Bealtiiotes ices ie geese o's alaniee store eavATORD 100 81 19 100 78 22 
EMRE err AR icin eld aelkuslbliei atin oa ee 100 96 4 100 95 5 
TOG OU susuliivreyn wind satin e's 4 ee piarelainle 100 84 16 100 82 18 
Detroit..... 100 83 17 100 81 19 
Wichita, . 100 94 6 100 93 7 
Mobile... 5.6555 100 69 31 100 65 35 
Seattle...... 100 98 2 100 98 2 
San Francisco 100 90 10 100 87 13 


1 Excludes women employed in domestic service, — N 
* Kenosha excluded because base too small to justify analysis, 


The proportion of Negro or other non-white women employed in the war period who 
planned to continue work was considerably higher than the proportion of white women. 


Taste IV-6.—Percent of women employed in the war period who planned to continue 
work, by racial group and area 


* Percent of women employed in the war 
period in specified racial groups who 

planned to continue work 
Area! 


Total White Negro or other 
non-white 


1 Kenosha excluded because base too small to justify analysis, 
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Education, as measured by the last grade attended in school, did not differ greatly in 
the individual areas between the total group of women employed in the war period and 
the women who planned to continue work. 


Tapue IV-7.—Exztent of school education of women employed in the war period and of 
women who planned to continue work, by area 


Percent of women whose last grade attended in school was as specified 
All women employed in the war period ‘| Women who planned to continue work 
High High 
Area Grade school | school College Grade school | school College 
Total Total 

Less 8 |Less| 4 |Less} 4 Less 8 |Less} 4 |Less| 4 
than 8] grades|than| years|than| years than 8} grades|than| years|than| years 

grades 4 4 | or grades 4 4 | or 
years years|more years) years, more 
All areas. ..| 100 12 17 | 25 | 36 6 4 | 100 13 17 | 25 | 35 6 4 
Springfield........ 100 ied 17 | 25 | 34 3 4 | 100 18 16 | 24 | 34 4 4 
Baltimore . .|.100 19 17 | 27 | 28 4 5 | 100 19 18. | 27 | 27 4 5 
Buffalo. ... 100 13 21 | 29 | 30 4 3 | 100 14 20 | 29). 31 3 3 
IBV EOD) 4/6: ooh otstt a's 100 9 17 | 24 | 40 6 4 | 100 10 18 | 22 | 40 7 3 
Detroit. cine: 100 14 18 | 28 | 32 4 4 | 100 14 17.) 29 |, 32 4 4 
Kenosha......... 100 10 18 | 22 | 42 3 5 | 100 10 18 | 23 | 42 3 4 
Wiohitescilica sles 100 4 18.) 23 |, 38} 11 6 | 100 6 18 | 24 | 36 9 G 
WEGtoae ry sane as anotets: 100 18 13 | 32 | 29 6 2 | 100 19 12 | 32 | 28 7 2 
Beattle, oc eae cs 100 4 15 | 19 | 46 9 7 | 100 5 17 | 19 | 43 8 8 
San Francisco..... 100 10 11 |. 22 | 42 | 11 4 | 100 12 11 | 21 | 40 | 11 5 


In general .a slightly higher proportion of the women employed in the war period who 
attended less than eight grades of school planned to continue work than did women with 
more education. 


Tanim IV-8.—Percent of women employed in the war period who planned to continue 
work, by extent of school education and area 


Percent of women employed in the war period with. specified last grade of 
school attended who planned to continue work 
Area Grade school High school College 

Total 5 

Less than | 8 grades | Less than | 4 years | Less than | 4 years 

8 grades 4 years 4 years | or more 
Alarenay 03s sae 75 83 75 74 74 75 77 
Bpringfield . oie )y eacleiee' 83 389 80 vie 83 94 89 
PO AEULIIORG 25 a's aldnn a hie #issaie 81 85 84 79 79 76 85 
PAO aa inci ws sree aialsiae ye 80 86 78 81 81 60 80 
BIRD cacagie. eas wre os sanh evel sx eteeede 78 86 82 72 79 86 73 
Detroit : 78 73 74 79 79 74 84 
NECNORDA < 5:5 alia sie ear aioe 73 76 (a 75 74 83 60 
PVESCURUPE tial wi giasant ate oan ie 61 94 61 62 59 50 73 
IMI GOUG Is 2 ats Also Serna dole oe 84 89 80 83 82 92 87 
Weathers. ca wii ahien mt 61 71 69 62 57 60 69 
San Francisco......-.++5-- 69 82 70 69 66 70 74 
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PART V. RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAMILY SUPPORT 


Most of the women employed in the war period who planned to continue work gave as their reason for such plans the need to support themselves 
or to support themselves and others. Almost all of the single women and of the widowed or divorced women who planned to continue work stated 
they must support themselves or themselves and others, while a smaller proportion of the married women who planned to continue work gave this reason. 


Tasie V-1.—Reasons women employed in the war period planned to continue work, by marital status and area 


Percent of women giving specified reasons 
‘ Total Single Married Widowed or divorced 
Area Pariae 
Support|} Like Support|} Like Support| Like Sup ort| Like 
Total | self or | employ-| Other'| Total self or | employ- | Other] Total | self or employ- | Other!) Total | self or employ- | Other! 
| self and} ment selfand| ment self and| ment self and} ment 
others only others only others only others only 
All Bréa¥2.7 Sos 4B. ob: 100 84 8 8 100 96 2 2 100 57 22 21 100 98 i 1 
Springhela is caeerds vies eevchounve 100 89 8 3 100 97 3 (?) 100 70 20 10 | 100 200). oes os 
Baltimore....., Shas oy Sor ea ee 100 89 5 6 100 97 1 2 100 75 12 13 100 99 i 
BYR Leader tas set. ore 100 88 5 7 100 97 1 2 100 55 21 24 100 UG Is. oe. on.. 
Dayton......,, Stabe be wraiein baler cys ea 100 85 10 5 100 94 4 2 100 62 24 14 100 97 3 
LE) a] lea anc eptorsie quem pret tea se 100 86 10 4 100 95 2 3 100 68 23 9 100 100 + 
BER ONB ET Er sce desc Ss 10 neh 100 86 12 2 100 Ea ae rage 1 100 49 46 5 100 EU CBS Weare gar 
Wichita , 100 reg 12 11 100 88 ll 1 100 37 20 43 100 96 2 
i 100 82 7 11 100 97 1 2 100 59 16 25 100 1 Aes | eed 
100 80 9 11 100 98 1 1 100 50 22 28 100 99 1 (@) 
100 76 6 18 100 96 1 3 100 47 15 38 100 98 1 
u 


1 Includes special reasons, such as buying a home or sending children to school, 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent, y 
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50 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


Most of the women employed in the war period lived in family groups of two or more 
persons. The proportion was particularly high among married women and higher among 
single women than among widowed or divorced. 

The proportion of employed women who lived in family groups was about the same 
among women who planned to continue work as among all women employed in the war 
period, 


TaBLE V-2.—Living arrangements among all women employed in the war period and 
among women who planned to continue work, by marital status and area 


Percent of employed women living in family groups of 
two or more persons 


All women employed in Women who planned to 
Area war period continue work 


Total | Single | Married | Widowed Total | Single | Married | Widowed 
or divorced or divorced 


Of the women employed in the war period who lived in family groups of two or more 
persons, a very high proportion contributed regularly toward meeting the expenses of the 
family. In most areas the proportion of the women who lived in family groups and con- 
tributed regularly to family expenses was higher among widowed or divorced women than 
among married or single women. 


Tanie V-3.—Percent of women living in family groups who contributed regularly to 
family expenses, among all women employed in the war period and among women who 
planned to continue work, by marital status and area 


Percent of employed women living in family groups who contributed 
regularly to family expenses 


All women employed in the Women who planned to 
Area war perio continue work 


Total | Single | Married | Widowed Total | Single | Married | Widowed 


or divorced or divorced 
EES TR ENO 

All areas......0.0see 92 92 91 96 93 93 91 97 

Springfield........+--eee0e 95 95 94 98 95 94 96 98 

Baltimore....... Lei ews 96 98 95 98 97 98 95 98 

BuO «cps 2 eis es) Cision ¢ 95 99 90 91 95 98 91 91 

91 90 91 97 93 91 93 98 

92 92 91 99 93 93 91 99 

93 97 89 85 97 99 92 100 

86 81 87 98 90 91 80 100 

87 86 86 97 88 85 87 97 

92 90 91 98 94 92 94 98 

San Francisco......66+++++: 93 95 91 98 92 92 90 97 
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Among the women employed in the war period who lived in family groups and contributed. regularly to family expenses, the proportion contrib- 
uting less than 50 percent of their take-home earnings to family expenses was considerably greater among single women than among the married 
or the widowed or divorced. 

Among the women who planned to continue work, the proportion of women contributing less than 50 percent of their take-home earnings to family 
expenses was in most areas slightly greater than among all women employed in the war period; this was due, no doubt, to the higher propor- 
tion of single women among those who planned to continue work. 


Taste V-4.—Percent of women living in family groups and contributing regularly to family expenses who contributed specified proportions of take-home 
earnings, among all women employed in the war period and among women who planned to continue work, by marital status and area 


Percent of women contributing specified proportions of their take-home earnings to family expenses 


—— 
Total Single Married Widowed or divorced 
Area ae 
100 | 50 percent,} Less 100 | 50percent,| Less 100 | 50 percent,| Less 100 | 50 percent,| Less 
Total | percent | less than | than 50 | Total percent | less than | than 50 | Total | percent | less than | than 50 | Total | percent | less than | than 50 
100 percent| percent 100 percent] percent 100 percent} percent 100 percent} percent 
All women employed in the war period 
All areas....] 100 37 22 41 100 14 21 65 100 55 21 24 100 46 22 32 
Springfield........ 100 51 24 25 100 28 37 35 100 74 12 14 100 78 8 14 
Baltimore -.{ 100 34 30 36 100 19 29 52 100 48 30 22 100 43 32 25 
100 43 19 38 100 23 24 53 100 65 12 23 100 75 10 15 
100 42 16 42 100 ll 17 72 100 61 15 24 100 53 14 33 
100 37 17 46 100 15 17 68 100 55 16 29 100 51 16 33 
100 32 13 55 100 10 20 70 100 68 29 100 31 8 61 
100 38 16 46 100 10 11 79 100 64 16 20 100 23 25 52 
100 27 32 41 100 6 21 73 100 37 37 26 100 33 42 25 
100 26 45 100 4 14 82 100 36 35 29 100 31 35 34 
100 37 28 35 100 11 20 69 100 48 31 21 100 44 33 23 
Women who planned to continue work 
All areas.,..| 100 35 22 43 100 14 22 64 100 61 19 20 100 46 22 32 
Springfield........ 100 50 25 25 100 28 37 35 100 81 10 9 100 78 8 14 
Baltimore......... 100 35 29 36 100 19 29 52 100 52 30 18 100 43 31 26 
MELO Seniesa 2 100 39 21 40 100 23 25 52 100 68 14 18 100 74 10 16 
Deytonc.. oc ess 100 40 16 d4 100 12 18 70 100 62 15 23 100 52 15 33 
LD, re 1 34 17 49 100 16 18 66 100 55 17 28 100 48 17 35 
Kenosha,......... 100 33 14 53 100 13 19 68 100 83 14 100 31 8 61 
WHGHsaisr. 6 esl na, 100 33 13 54 100 13 14 73 100 PS Nope ede v nis 22 100 24 24 52 
Mobiles... 2.8 100 27 30 43 100 7 21 72 100 42 34 24 100 33 42 25 
Seattle... 2.2055, 100 24 28 48 100 4 14 82 100 39 , 39 22 100 32 34 34 
San Francisco. ,... 100 36 28 36 100 11 22 67 100 52 31 17 100 44 34 22 
| 
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52 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


Among the women employed in the war period who lived in family groups and con- 
tributed regularly to family expenses, the single women in each area contributed a smaller 
proportion of their take-home earnings to the family expenses than did the married women 
or those who were widowed or divorced. 


Tapip V-5.—Percent of take-home earnings contributed to family expenses by women 

who lived in family groups and contributed regularly to family expenses, among all women 

employed in the war period and among women who planned to continue work, by marital 
status and area 


i Percent of earnings contributed to family expenses by employed women 
living in family groups and contributing regularly to family expenses 


All women employed in Women who planned to 
Area | war period continue work 
Total | Single | Married | Widowed | Total Single | Married | Widowed 

or divorced or divorced 

Bilavegs'. sisi. onc shea jes | 64 46 ying 71 62 46 79 71 
SHringheld. . . tly ose sielas tiers 15 63 87 88 75 63 91 88 
PRAIMONE es so se selec le bene 64 53 72 70 64 53 Wz 70 
Praia es ppl aise es awison 68 55 82 84 65 56 83 83 
LE VEORE AS vivrarasecnid a elnwiayeevelnw 64 42 78 72 62 42 79 73 
ASSURE or ni4 wm ar enele meee, 5 shales 08 62 47 73 70 60 48 74 68 
ReTOR NG! «wha ice ore een ere ate 57 42 77 60 57 42 iit 60 
PRY PORT GAU a abso e y wts) sid) eo vlacaae ee 60 34 79 55 55 37 84 56 
Mobile. . 61 44 70 70 61 44 72 70 
Seattle . . 59 34 69 66 57 85 73 66 
San Francise 68 43 78 76 68 43 81 77 
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Of the war-employed women who lived in family groups some were the only wage 
earners contributing to family expenses. The Proportion of women who were the sole 
contributing wage earners was higher among the widowed or divorced women than among 
the single or married women. In general, the proportion varied very little between the 
women employed in the war period and those who planned to continue work. 


Taste V-6.—Percent of women living in family groups who were the sole contributing 

wage earners and who were one of two contributing wage earners in the family group, 

among all women employed in the war pertod and among women who planned to continue 
work, by marital status and area 


Percent of employed women with specified positions as wage earners 
contributing to family expenses 


Widowed or 


Area All women Single Married divorced 


Sole | One other | Sole | One other | Sole One other | Sole | One other 


All women employed in the war period 


All areas......... 14 49 12 40 11 58 34 39 
Springfield...:........, 13 42 9 34 16 49 24 52 
Baltimore... 0.00... oa, 13 52 1l 46 12 58 28 47 
Botlalo, cis cm ee ey 11 47 7 39 12 61 35 30 

10 54 6 47 8 59 31 50 
11 48 9g 37 10 59 31 41 
14 41 15 40 11 47 @) (1) 
15 49 16 33 6 68 40 29 
15 | 47 12 35 12 58 41 31 
19 | 54 16 42 14 62 48 43 
1. 55 15 48 13 61 44 43 


Women who planned to continue work 


All areas. ........ 15 47 12 43 12 58 35 39 
Bpringtield 65a seca 12 42 9 34 15, 54 24 52 
Baltimore... ce. oa ole 14 50 11 46 14 57 29 45 

il 44 7 38 12 62 37 27 
11 54 6 48 9 61 31 52 
12 46 9 38 10 58 33 43 
14 42 16 42 8 46 () (1) 
18 39 15 33 4 59 42 26 
17 43 11 34 15 54 41 31 
22 52 17 43 16 65 48 44 
20 54 14 49 15 62 46 42 


1 Base too small to justify computation, 
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54 WOMEN WORKERS IN WAR PRODUCTION AREAS 


In half the areas with groups large enough to justify analysis at least a fifth of the 
women employed in the war period who lived apart from family groups contributed regu- 
larly to the support of others. The corresponding proportions among women who planned 
to continue work did not differ very much from the proportions among all women employed 
in the wor period. 


Tape V-7.—Percent of women living apart from family groups who contributed regularly 
to the support of others among all women employed in the war period and among women 
who planned to continue work, by marital status and area 


Percent of women living apart from family groups who contributed 
regularly to the support of others 


All women employed in Women who planned to 
Areal war period continue work 
Total | Single | Married | Widowed | Total | Single | Married Widowed 
or divorced or divorced 
Springfield on 8 8 () @) 9 8 (2) () 
Baltimore sie ds acece a nlietecs oh 27 25 36 26 28 26 39 26 
18 19 14 19 20 20 @) @) 
30 32 23 33 31 32 24 35 
8 ln Ren eaters 15 11 i MO) FAR a eae 15 
41 35 56 41 41 36 58 41 
14 5 23 14 13 5 (?) 13 
20 16 19 24 23 18 29 24 


a 


1 In two areas, Buffalo and Kenosha, the group of women who lived apart from family groups was too 
small to justify analysis. — 
2 Base too small to justify computation. 


In most areas between 10 and 15 percent of the women employed in the war period 
reported that they or their family groups had some income from sources other than wages 
or service allotments. 


Taste V-8.—Percent of women employed in the war period who reported income from 
sources other than wages or service allotments, by area 


Percent of women 
Area 
Total | With additional |With no additional 
income income 

CAVA erage 28 seta w/eiv cates Pov aitra ars 44) eeeancs dln sinuses 100 13 87 
Mererpeielder, - i aieUaitic reales wastes sales Brose aaria Mig ies 100 14 86 
HISTONE Y slidetasieiy a RIS ON/De STE Ss aGnletd ered wales nee oles 100 13 87 
Buffalo 100 10 90 
Dayton 100 11 89 
Detroit.... 100 9 91 
Kenosha. . 100 16 84 
Wichita 100 9 91 
DME iso yc ah dca ce evtaiereiasaverelansesrer pace) sare lab pis: teva ates 100 15 85 
Seattle 100 15 85 
San Francisco 100 14 86 
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A substantial proportion of the women 
under 14 years of age in the household. 


living in family groups had children of their own 


Taste V-9.—Percent of women employed in the war period and living in family groups 
who had children of their own under 1 4 years of age in the household, and percent of 
married, widowed, or divorced women who had children of their own in the household, 


by area 
— 
Percent of war-employed women living in family groups with own 
children 
All women employed in the war Married, widowed or divorced 
period women employed in the war period 
Area 
With own | No children With own | No children 
Total children | of ownunder| Total children | of own under 
under 14 in| 14 in house- under 14 in| 14 in house- 
household hold household hold 
AlAreae f6 5 ae ckiimers 100 20 80 100 32 68 
BOTINGHEl, S56 dca, ewe nd 100 16 84 100 28 72 
Baltimore........ Ree secre 100 21 79 100 37 63 
BUTAlG vr ea ach ania kl eens 100 13 87 100 38 62 
AS SOR Frat in uae Mencia, 100 18 82 100 25 75 
WORE ON reared vet citing. 100 20 80 100 35 65 
SRONOSRE liao a aus etibecleateins 100 13 87 100 31 69 
WAREIGA auctions sonenen en 100 28 72 100 32 68 
AGE yt aintens. cs sicary’ 100 22 78 100 34 66 
BOMUE css oe eies Gasdehians 100 22 78 100 31 69 
San Francisco............... 100 23 Ee: 100 33 67 


Over half the war-employed women who had 
age in the household had only one child. 


children of their own under 14 years of 


Tape V-10.—Percent of war-employed women living with own children who had specified 
number of own children in household, by area 


Percent of women living with own children under 
14 years of age with specified number of children 
Area 

Total | 1 child | 2 children | 3 or more children 

All areas 100 57 28 15 
Springfield 100 57 29 14 
PRUE GEE cling oi ticare oslo ng ats 100 58 26 16 
BAO rel emia haohcaas enn eediocees 100 56 30 14 
BGO Ns ces Perdew vows aa oe ig 100 50 38 12 
Detroit. g osiiees ocun 100 61 26 13 
Men oahu rd avai. os 100 58 23 19 
ITUNES Ge alee ys iuiens leo. 100 52 33 15 
ECDL ac staoe hme ticle 100 54 22 24 
AST CS AAR Ie Pcie giolen Boaa Nak Do 100 66 27 7 
San Francisco 100 62 27 1 
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About half of the war-employed women living with children of their own under 14 
years of age arranged for the care of the children by relatives in the household. Other 
arrangements for caring for children varied widely. 


Tani V-11.—Arrangements for care of children under 14 years of age of war-employed 
women who lived with own children, by area 


Percent of women with children of their own in the household providing specified 
types of care 
* Area 

Husband | Older | Other | Relative | Maid No care 

Total| on other | school | relative| outside in |Neigh-|Nursery|Other| while 

shift than |children|in house-| house- | house-| bor school worker 
wife hold hold | hold is absent 
All areas....| 100 12 5 36 11 4 7 5 4 16 
Springfield. . 100 18 5 32 9 1 6 8 9 12 
Baltimore... 100 4 3 39 8 2 13 5 8 15 
Buffalo 100 9 5 38 Dual aera 5 1 5 16 
Dayton 100 7 8 45 10 6 7 Blea 12 
Detroit 100 16 2 40 15 8 7 2 4 6 
Kenosha 100 38 12 12 15 Wi Mic vane ancaattle von oie are 4 12 
Wichita 100 6 14 35 8 6 8 3 A ere 22 
Mobile 100 4 2 42 14 5 9 5 3 16 
Seattle 100 8 3 42 2 1 7 9 3 25 
San Francisco 100 8 1 30 7 2 9 11 4 28 
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